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FOR THE SPRING 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History, 2.10 
Swinton’s Outlines of World’s History, 1.41 


Gray’s Botanies. 
How Plants Grow, 80 cents; School and Field Book, $1.80 ; 
Manual, $1.62. 


Cooley’s Natural Sciences. 
Guide to Elementary Chemistry, 72 cts.; Elementary Phi- 
losophy, 72 cts.; New Textbook of Physics, 90 cts. 


Guyot’s Revised Physical Geography, 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Introductory, 55 cents; Grammar School, $1.25 


Swinton’s Readers, Histories and Spellers ; Robinson’s Mathe- 
matics, Lish’s Arithmetics; White’s Drawing; Spen- 
cerian Copy-books, etc., ete. 


Write us for circulars or samples of the best books in any department in school. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Science 


By THomas R. Baker, Pu.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. Introduction. . $1.00 
A Short Course in Chemistry. 
Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 0 — Oo 


These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 
tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 
instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and is 
made familiar with the ExperImMENTAL Meruop. The Key contains answers to the 
Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 


eral use. 
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PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


32 Hawley treet, Boston, 
109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


JUST oUT. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By PROF. WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of the Mass. Institute or Author of AcApEMIc ALGEBRA, UNIVER- 
siry ALGEBRA, PLANE GromMetRy, PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, THEORY 
or Logaritums, ete. Unequaled in Printing, Binding, Illustrations, and Text. 


The Elements of the Conic Sections. 


By Pror. R. B. HOWLAND, 
Mathematical Department, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


BOTANY AIDS. 


Plant Description and Analysis Blank. 
By Pror. J. H. Pituspury, A.M., of Smith College. 

This blank is designed both to develop the aoe of duaredion | in the pupil, and to require a full 
and logical description of the plant studies. operly filled out it will enable the ogee to trace the 
name of the plant from the written description. The blanks are put up in blocks of twenty-five 
each, that they may be examined separately. The sheets are perforated, and if desired may, when 
filled, be fastened together for preservation. Price, 5() cents per hundred. 


Synopsis of Botanical Terms. By the Same Author. 

This synopsis aids in learning the use of terms in the study of descriptive botany. The terms are 
arranged under the name of the organ which they describe, and with reference to their relation to each 
other. Four pages 8vo. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


A full line of BOVYANICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, as well as MAPS, GLOBES, and other 
ScnooL APPARATUS, 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


STONFEH’S HISTORY OF 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Address, for Bulletins and information. 
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Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE 


ENRY WARD BEECHER 


by THos.W, Knox. An Authentic and Complete History 
of his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave. Out. 
sells all others LOto1, The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly illustrated, Se//s like wildfre, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extva Terms, Send for cir- 
culars. Address HARTRFORD PUB.CO. Hartford,Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED tor 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Tis last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est. humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
‘laughter and tears,” it sells at sightto all. To it ia added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AbB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted, en and Women. @100 
#2004 month made. Pistance no hindrance as we 
wive Extra Terms and Pay Freights, Write for circulars to 
WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Coun 


Agents Wanted 2’ 


Send for E. B. TREAT’S 
of the best selling books, 
¢ Life of GRANT, 
x by J. T. Headley, 656 p., 
£2.75, and Mother 
edited by 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D, 400 
best authors. §2.75. 


10,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Plaves and Things. $2.00 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D, 
The new PARLOR GAMBES, “Races To THE 


xt 
Wurre House,” Quarter, Pyramips, the new wa 
of AuTuors, Muccins, ete. All on 60 Cards, 


E, B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


CROBY'S. VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and m 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. 


Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
life and energy to all who are nervous or 


ental vigor by its use. 
Not a secret; 


the mental growth of children. 
cured their nervous 


A cure for 
formula on every 


phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
56 W. 25th St., New York. 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anat ical 
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School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
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Boston Agent, 
G. S. PERRY, 

73 Fulton St. 


Lead and Slate Pencils, 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 


Leominster, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER A= 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 


“PARAGON ” 


School Desks. 
OVER OWE MILLION IW USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


the 


AH ANDREWS & CD. 1353 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’! School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 


United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS, 
MA. 
BLACK BOARDA, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 


PS CHARTS, 


BLOCKS, etc. 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department, 


Send for descriptive circulars: 


Philadelphia. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DuSTLESS ERASERS. 


The LATEST, BEST and CHEAPEST. 
Already adopted by the School Boards of a mul- 
titude of Cities and Towns in all directions. 


Introductory Price, $1.00. Per Doz. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT BY TILE Gross, 


Sample mailed FREE to any School Officer or 
‘Teacher, PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


W, A. CHOATE & CO., General School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


BE L 


In the United States, Canada 
and England wear 


“600d 


CORSET WAISTS. 
If THOUSANDS NOW LN USE, 
sEST FOR HEALTH, 
fconomy and Beauty. 

Buttons at front instead 


SENSE” 


of Clasps. 


¢??"Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **€iood Sense.”? 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BR 


341 Broadway, 
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W YORE- 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. H. BERGHE 


191 Greenwich 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 
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ILLOTTS 4 
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SOLD sy ALL DEALERS tnroucuout me WORLD. = 


SALE. 


‘Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


CLOBES, CLOBES, CLOBES. 


\ NOW is the time to buy a FULL MOUNTED, 
Ais TWELVE-INCH GLOBE for $11.25 delivered at 
any Freight or Express Office east of Chicago. 

* Meridian”’ and “‘ Plain’’ Globes at equally low 
figures for INTRODUCTION. Every Clobe guar- 


anteed as represented and Satisfactory or NO 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom. 


Toy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the con- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, etc. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


Send for full descriptions of any or all of 

the above to 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


USINESS MEN, consult your own interest 
and use the complete Letter File, the most conven- 
ient and practical File made. It indexes and files 
all Bills and Letters. Price, 50 cents. Discount to 
the trade. Liberal terms to Agents. 


A. H. GREEN, Box 83, LeRoy, N. Y. 


9 Million 


worn during 
the past six 
years, , 

This marvel- 
ous suecess is 
due- 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 
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NURSING 

HEALTH © ABDOMINAL @ CORALINE: 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway, New York City. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


« Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ULLY 


WARRANTED, Catalogue sent 
VANDUZEN A TIFT, Cizaionati, 0 


SPONGES, - $1.25 each. 
MITTENS, - - -65 pair. 
FOR THE BATH AND 


FRICTION RUBBING. 


Have you tried the delightful S1LK SPONGE 
Goops ? When in Boston get a supply at 594 
Washington St., next Globe Theatre, or send for 
them. SILK SPONGE CO. 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above d ; 
thousands of cases of the kind ond often 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong ismy faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. address. DR. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


I LE a returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
i 


and allbowel constipation—cur 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designe. 10c. Co., Brooklyn, N.¥ 
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IT WAS ONCE A FAVORITE SONG. 


BY IDA A. AIILBORN, 


’T' was sung one time by thousands, 
O’er land and o’er the sea; 

And now there is no singer, 
O silent song, for thee. 


The mystic tie is broken : 
Some midnight hour of time 

The spirit, homeward longing, 
Fled from the poet’s rhyme. 


Who gaze upon dead faces 

And keep their high-born trust, 
Feel still the spirit’s glory 

Upon the silent dust. 


O song that finds no singer, 
Thy scoffers do thee wrong, 

Nor feel thy spirit vanished 
To the paradise of song. 


Baldwin, Kan, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER HIMSELF.* 


BY J. A. REINHART, 


THE MASTER TEACHING MORALS. 

The schoolmaster settles first this preliminary, that he 
should have a theory of morals, All moral science is in 
these two questions, —what we should do, and why we 
ought to do it. He rejects the utilitarian or “ greatest 
happiness’ theory, on the high ground of 
Dr. Thomas Reid, that the notion of util- 
ity is not a moral conception at all, nor has 
any connection with morality. The natu- 
ral history of the human mind, the natural history of 
morals, shows that men have never, speaking generally, 
been consciously under the influence of the principle that 

“That which makes actions good is that 
Lecky’s History they increase the happiness, or diminish the 
of Morals, page 
3, Vol. I. pains, of mankind.” The schoolmaster, test- 

ing this theory by its conformity to the feel- 
ings and language of mankind, concludes with the histo- 
rian of European morals, that “if tested by this criterion, 
there never was a doctrine more emphatically condemned 
than utilitarianism.”” On the contrary, that there is in 
human actions a moral quality, and that there is in us a 
power to intuitively discern this quality, 
and that we, without reasoning or demon- 
stration, recognize the superior authority of 
this intuition over every other act of mind, 
to these things testify the common experi- 
ence, feelings, judgment, and language of mankind. The 
schoolmaster, having canvassed this question, knows the 
weight of authority with which these points may be sus- 
tained,—from Aristotle, speaking of the in- 
tuition and habit “which apprehends ne- 
cessary truth without reasoning process,” 
down to Bishop Butler, declaring that, “ if 
conscience had might as it hath right, it 
would govern the world.” He goes not 
with Socrates in his saying that virtue is 
knowledge, making every sin but an error of opinion: 
nor with Hobbes, asserting that, when a man deliberates 


PH.D. 


Essay on the 
Active Powers, 
V., chap. v. 


Wayland’s 
Moral Science, 
chap. i., see. 1, 
and chap. ii., 
sec. 1. 


Aristotle’s Lth- 
ies, chap. vi. 


Butler’s Ser- 
monson Human 
Nature ; also 
Analogy, Dis- 
sertation II. 


* Copyright, 1887. 


whether he shall do a thing or not do it, he does nothing 
else but consider whether it be better for himself to do it 
or not to do it; nor with Paley, asserting that a virtuous 
action may be prompted by self-love ; but rather with Cic- 
ero when he grandly says, we know, therefore, that to be 
honorable, which is such that every question of usefulness, 
or reward, or results, being put aside, we think it worthy 
to be praised for itself alone. Finally, as the most sim- 
Wayland’s pie. Pie and most teachable system of morality, 
ments of Moral the master takes that of Wayland, who, 
considering that each individual stands 

toward all other beings in certain relations, 
—for instance, of creature to Creator, of child to parent, 
of pupil to teacher, of scholar to scholar, husband to 
wife, of citizen to citizen, of citizen to magistrate, “anda 
thousand others,”’—and, perceiving that as soon as any 
individual comprehends the relation in which he stands to 
any other being, there arises in his mind the conscious- 
ness of moral obligation connected with the very concep- 
tion of this relation, deduces the whole body 
of doctrine in morals in the most syste- 
matic and striking way. It is stated by 
Dean Stanley that Dr. Arnold constantly, 
to his own mind or to his scholars, exemplified the highest 
truths of theology and philosophy by the simplest relations 
of the boys toward each other or toward him.” 

Having fulfilled in his own mind the above preliminary 
condition, the schoolmaster, in the second place, recog- 
nizes that, in his own school, the one fundamental princi- 
ple must be to make the conditions for goodness as favor- 
able as possible. ‘To consider by what arrangement of 
teachers, studies, rewards and punishments, and of all 
the detail of instruction and discipline, the conditions for 
goodness may be made most favorable, and the “ tempta- 
tions to sloth, disobedience, and vice be re- 
duced to the lowest point,” — this is his 
chief study. The most potential factor in 
this is his own personality. To throw the whole weight 
of his influence and example on the side of manliness, 
scholarship, and truth ; to exemplify in his own person 
what Socrates would call the improvement of the soul; to 
have his school accomplish what it professes to accom- 
plish; to have no pretense in the teaching and training, 
and “no falseness in the government or 
the working plan,” constitute his highest 
practical aspirations. And, in respect to 
his school work, he feels as Dr. Arnold 
when he first came to Rugby. ‘ The school,” said he, 
“is quite enough to employ any man’s love of reform ;” 
and, as to defeets in his school, likewise, “holding it a 
most true kindness when any one directed his attention to 
points in the school which were alleged to 
be going on ill.” On the relative impor- 
tance of moral character and scholarship, 
the master feels that the final word was 
said by the same revered authority: ‘“ And what I have 
often said before I repeat now: what we must look for 
here, is, first, religious and moral principles ; secondly, 
gentlemanly conduct ; thirdly, intellectual ability.” And 
as to his personal relation of himself and his teach- 
ers to the general order of the school, he must bear 
tienda Oe mind what the historian says of the 
tory of Educa- Aiscipline at Port Royal: “It was main- 
tional Theories, tained by the self-sacrifice of those who 
chap. viii. 

conducted it. The charge given to them 
(the instructors) by their master was: ‘ Speak little, bear 
much, pray more.” 

The master, in the third place, knows the power and 
use of examples in moral training. He sees that it 
was wisely said ‘‘that boys and men be- 
come brave, and hardy, and true, not by 
being told to be so, but being nurtured in 
a brave, and hardy, and true way,” and 
by “ setting the loving and hating on the 
right track”; he therefore holds up for 
admiration and imitation these superior personal illustra- 


Life and Corre- 
spondence of 

Thomas Arnold, 
Vol. L., page 100. 


Ecce Homo, 
chap. xviii. 


Thring, Educa- 
tion and School, 
chap. iii. 


Stanley’s Life 
as above, and 
page 118. 


Thring, as 
above, chap. ili. 


Plures aliorum 
eventis docen- 
tur.—Tacitus’ 

Annals, iv., 33. 


Rollin'’s History tions of industry, perseverance, and nobil- 
of the Arts and ity of spirit with which his reading has fur- 
Seiences of nished him. He teaches his pupils an ar- 
dent sympathy with these noble minds, 
and Morals. and that from base minds we can never 
learn anything of worth to us. The con- 
templation of examples is, in his view, 
then, the chief thing. “The motives of virtue become 
more powerful the more the mind is con- 
centrated on them.’”’ And, at the upper 
stage of instruction, as a notable writer 
points out, “ the strict rule of the master re- 
laxes, the pupil is taken into the master’s con- 
fidence, his obedience becomes reasonable, a living morality. 
There are certain historical doctrines and incidents 
which the schoolmaster ponders not a little: Socrates’ 
vehement development of the duty of moral 
improvement, in particular, his noble con- 
tention in the house of Callicles that it is 
better to suffer than to inflict a wrong ; 
Plato’s contention with the poets and tra- 
gedians that they corrupt the youth of the 
state ; Cicero’s nobility in his ethical teach- 
ing, holding, for example, that there is 
nothing expedient which is not also honorable, and noth- 
ing honorable which is not also expedient ; and Fichte’s 
notion of the Divine Idea underlying all appearance, a 
knowledge of which, the scholar and teacher must inevita- 
bly attain. 


Smiles’ Duty 
and Character. 


Lecky,as above, 
page 265. 

Ecce Homo: the 
Law of Edifiea- 
tion, chap. xviii. 


Plato’s Gorg- 
ias, 482; Repub- 
lic II., 377; 
391, 392, 398.—De 
Opiciis, viil. 
Fichte: The 
Nature of the 
Scholar and its 
Manifestations. 


THE EDITING OF CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


BY B. L. D'OOGE, M.A,, 
Michigan State Normal School, 


We are living in an age of books. Textbooks, as well 
as others, are multiplied to an unprecedented degree. 
Many of them have no raison d’étre, excepting to make 
a profit for editors and publishers. Their loudly heralded 
improvements are found, on trial, to be a sham. This 
applies particularly to ordinary school books. In the 
field of the classics the same dissatisfaction with what we 
have exists, but it is harder to explain, because the editor 
is usually an ambitious specialist, who has for his aim 
scholastic reputation; he, therefore, adapts his work, as 
well as he can, to the object in view. In spite of the au- 
thority of the editors, the writer ventures to assert that 
texts, as now annotated, are capable of much improve- 
ment. He will give his own notion of a model annotated 
text. 

The character of the notes should vary according to the 
use for which the book is intended. One element can, in 
the writer’s opinion, be eliminated at once from them all ; 
viz., verbatim translations of difficult passages. Nothing 
should be translated excepting idioms, to which common 
sense and grammar give no clue. The problem may now 
be divided into annotations of the first, second, and 
higher classics. 

The notes on the first classic should possess the follow- 
ing characteristics : First, no translation except of idioms ; 
second, hints and suggestions leading to a knowledge of 
constructions, in place of all but fundamental rules ; third, 
the reference of a construction to the grammatical rule 
should be made but once,—thereafter, it should be to the 
last instance of the case in actual use ; fourth, a constant 
building up of a vocabulary by comparison with English 
derivatives ; fifth, the scant treatment of history, biogra- 
phy, geography, or national peculiarities and customs. 

The annotations of the second classic should show a 
marked change from the first. The body of the notes 
should be upon words, as in the first classic upon gram- 
mar. Here, therefore, belongs increased attention to vo- 
cabulary-building by noting the borrowed words in En- 
glish ; also, the study of synonyms, the figures of rhet- 
oric and syntax, and the fundamental laws of style. The 
second classic should be the beginning of the study of lit- 


erature, not a mere equus grammaticus. 
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In the higher classics the notes should do all that is 
possibleto put the reader into the closest possible relations 
with his author’s life and times. They should, therefore, 
consist mainly of references to history, biography, mythol- 
ogy, geography, and whatever else will accomplish this. 


These are the general characteristics of annotations | practical education. 
brain to directive intelligence and independent action, 


leaving the training of the hand and the acquisition of 
the so-called “practical” knowledge largely to special 


to college classics. There remain to be considered a few 


disputed questions. 
Where should the notes be? In preparatory texts they 


contain so much that is to be memorized and learned| schools and the “school of life.” 
applied mathematics gives man versatility and command 


that they are properly placed at the close of the book. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY WM. H. BUTTS, MICH. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


In this age of machinery and close competition in all 


industries and professions, there is a demand for truly 


This is best secured by training the 


The study of pure and 


In higher classics the writer would place them at the/of nature. 


bottom of the page, for the following reasons: First, the 
notes do not now furnish means assisting the translation ; 


To make our high schools most efficient in preparing 


for college and for life, we need teachers who know more 


second, reference to them, if placed at the end, breaks|of the benefits and the higher development of the subjects 
the train of thought and wastes time; third, many notes|they teach than is found in the textbooks used in their 
are never seen because too far off ; fourth, the student is|classes. ‘Teachers should keep abreast of the times in the 
now about to engage in a wide reading of literature, and| science of education, and teach in accordance with the 
his notes should be encouragingly near; fifth, the notes| dictates of hygiene, psychology, and ethics. 


are of such a nature that they need hard study, and can- 


In teaching elementary mathematics, avoid extremes. 


not furnish illegitimate information in the classroom by| Don’t ride the logical hobby or the “ practical” hobby ex- 


a stolen glance at the eleventh hour. 


clusively. 


Don’t rely slavishly on rules, and make the 


Another point is that of iJ/ustrations. They are to be|studies needlessly dry and laborious, or go to the oppo- 


regarded with favor. 


When they really illustrate, they |site extreme of abolishing rules and converting the school- 


fill an important place; but, unfortunately, they now, in| room into a playhouse. 


many cases, lack much in force and clearness. 


If properly taught, all branches of pure mathematics 


Should the notes take up textual criticism? This sub-| have a high disciplinary value, and give mental strength 
ject lies too deep for the average student to touch. It is}and adaptability, which are of more practical worth to 
suggested that such matters be left entirely out of the|the possessor than all the facts that could be acquired by 
preparatory classics, and that in the higher classics they| years of study. High-culture value may be secured inci- 
be discussed in an appendix, where the specialist may|dentally in mathematical study by meditating upon the 


find them. 


logical development of each branch from admitted axioms 


What place should be given to comparative philology ? and definitions, and by gaining ““ serenity, poise, and con- 
The present tendency is toward putting a smattering of |templative delight ” while tracing the unlimited possibili- 


it into every language course. This leads to nothing, |t 
and is often productive of great mischief. 
urges that it be restored to its proper place, “ in swmmo 


monte,” and be rescued from its present abuse. 


practical, thought-compelling examples. 


ies of mathematics when applied to astronomy and other 


The writer | sciences. 


In teaching arithmetic, avoid abstractions, and give 
As far as possi- 


Finally, the co-operation of all teachers is asked to as-|ble require pupils to develop and give their own rules. 


sist in obtaining these needed reforms. 


MATHEMATICAL TEACHING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY H. N. CHUTE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Teach the business part of arithmetic on business princi- 
ples, omitting what is obsolete and needlessly difficult. 
Geometrical drawing may profitably be introduced in con- 
nection with compound numbers and mensuration. 


Algebra should pave the way for the more formal dem- 


onstrations of geometry, and give the student such a prac- 


— tical knowledge of the equation that algebra will become 
Too much attention has been given, of late years, to|his most powerful instrument in overcoming the dificul- 
improving methods in language teaching to the neglect of | ties of higher mathematics. 


other subjects. About the poorest of the schoolroom work 
is done in the elementary mathematics. 


This is undoubt- | nastics. 


Geometry is preéminently the study for mental gym- 
By insisting on accuracy of statement, correct 


edly the reason that such a large proportion entertain||ogic, and practical applications, the teacher gives his 


such aversion for the subject. 
are due to lack of knowledge of the subject. The teacher 
must be familiar with much of the higher mathematics to 
be successful with the elementary. 


taught how to solve problems, how to ascertain what to do veloping the power of logical deduction. 


Most errors in teaching pupils proper habits of 


study and much valuable 


knowledge. 


In all mathematical instruction, cultivate the faculties 


Pupils should be} of apprehension, discrimination, and comparison, while de- 


Above all, 


to reach the required results. When the language of a/teach the student to think and to act for himself. 


problem is fully understood, the method of solving it is 
made clear, as the thing asked for in view of the data 
suggests the successive steps in the solution. 

In geometrical teaching it is imperative that pupils be 
trained to distinguish correct from incorrect arguments. 
The elementary principles of logic should be presented, 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GREEK. 


_ BY H. G. SHERRARD, DETROIT, MICH. 


Between the view of higher education that demands 


elaborately illustrated from the arguments met with in|special training for immediate practical ends and that 


the demonstrations of theorems. 


after is the production of a clear, logical argument, not|be no reconciliation, 
an effort of memory, but one in which each step taken is|no compromise. 
so presented as to point out the next one, thus going for-|for Greek or for Latin. 


The thing to be looked | view which subordinates such ends to culture, there can 


The difference is radical, admits of 
The utilitarian will never find a place 
In demanding the excision of 


ward from point to point till the conclusion is reached.|Greek he is simply selecting what he knows to be the 
It is nonsense to expect students to discover unaided the | weak point for a popular attack upon classical study. At 
demonstrations of any but the simplest theorems. This|the same time his intelligent understanding of the sub- 
method never makes strong, accurate reasoners. We ject recognizes that classical study is founded upon the 
should place before them the very best specimens of the|Greek; that classical culture necessarily implies the 
logician’s art, point out to them the reason for the se-| Greek. 


quence of thought there adopted, show how one step 


The prime object of instruction is, as Matthew Arnold 


reached invariably suggests the next, call attention to the |has defined it (to be), to enable a man to know himself 


connection existing between each stage and the final one, 


and the world. It is a vital and formative knowledge to 


enforcing at every move the idea that the chief thing is|know the most powerful manifestations of the human 


the building up of an unassailable argument. 

The teacher’s great work is not recitation hearing, but 
rather showing his pupils how to put into use the powers 
they have, and to develop them to the utmost. For this 
mathematics, if not presented as a mass of meaningless 
puzzles, but as deductive logic, is most admirably adapted. 


spirit’s activity, and these are very imperfectly known 
without knowing ancient Greece and Rome. 

A consideration of the laws of speech, and of the nat- 
ure of the evolution of different languages from the spirit 
of the several peoples that have created them, proves that 
even the maturer student cannot arrive at the essence of 


ancient culture except through the study of the literatures 
in their original form. The study of literary and polit- 
ical histories of the Greeks and Romans, the reading of 
translations into the vernacular, do not conduce to clas- 
sical culture. 

But even granting that histories and translations 
led to the very heart of the science of antiquity, 
banish the study of the classic tongues from our 
schools, and the recognition of the worth of the science will 
inevitably follow suit. The mere accessibility of the sub- 
stance of the classics would be utterly insufficient to main- 
tain the practice of studying them. Without the support 
of the schools, the cultivation of “ Alten thuenswissen- 
schaft” would fall into hopeless desuetude. The attempts 
to evade the conclusions of German experience as _ to the 
indispensableness of Greek to liberal culture are futile. 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


Ducks step out of their shells and instinctively turn to 
the water; New England schoolgirls step as unerringly 
from their short dresses to the teacher’s platform. My 
earliest recollection was standing before a row of empty 
chairs, with a book in one hand and a stick in the other, 
imitating to the minutest detail my last teacher, in the 
generosity of faith and works in the use of both, while 
my youngest brother, close by, preached from a pulpit of 
piled-up books, and quarreled with his deacons in true, 
prophetie zeal. 

Real teaching days began far too early, before disci- 
pline had “ kept school” in the young heart, or experi- 
ence had lighted the way for hurrying, impetuous feet to 
step cautiously, and the result could not fail to be years 
of slow learning, full of mistakes through ignorance, ex- 
cess of earnestness, and the absence of any standard of 
excellence. How could it be otherwise ? Country school 
life, though it may throb with the blood of heroes, be full 
of the iron of self-reliance, and thrill with native energy, 
yet affords hardly a single opportunity for preparation 
for teaching. Educational publications and discussions 
of teaching as an art, were as infrequent in farming com- 
munities twenty years ago, as French novels or Andover 
controversies, and the young teacher wandered about in 
labyrinths, fortunate if she even suspected she was in 
danger of getting lost. How much better is it now, with 
the air full of the mysteries of puzzling formulas, and with 
teaching literature springing up everywhere in a night ? 
What schools now send out young teachers rooted and 
grounded in teaching principles, fitted to observe, study, 
and reach children in the simplest, natural way? Do 
high schools, female colleges, or even normal schools, do 
this? When these latter schools shall come to regard 
professional work as their legitimate axis, they will do 
this work of training teachers. So the vital problem 
still remains unanswered, Where shall young teachers 
learn to teach? Inthe meantime it is an injustice to 
say that their non-success is the result of marriage day- 
dreams or indifference to duty. My own experience in 
the girlhood days, when, as I look back, I was not worth 
even the small salary that was paid me, makes me indig- 
nant every time I hear such accusations against young 
girl teachers. I did the best I could without knowing 
what the best was, or how to reach it if I had known, 
but the view was not obscured by visions of the coming 
prince. But he came, and I left the schoolroom at an 
age when I should have first entered it. 

Defeat had almost paralyzed the Union Army in those 
terrible war times, and while hope hung motionless over 
thickly strewn battlefields, the last reserve of loyal patriots 
sprang to the rescue. My prince became a soldier, and 
again I entered the schoolroom. What of the teaching 
then, when between the lines of every textbook danced 
the “latest news from the front,” in blood-red letters, 
and heartaches made of each week an age of quivering 


fear? I cannot tell; I never knew. 
The end came. The country was saved,—but I was 
alone. 


Again the schoolroom door turned on its hinges and 
shut me inside with the children who were my first con- 
solation, and with them I have lived many of the slow 
passing years, finding out at last a little of what teaching 


may become when it means all of life or expectation. A 
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singleness of purpose, grown under the shadow of a life- 
sorrow, has discovered in children that which touches soul- 
sympathy, and without which the highest success is impos- 
sible. Pestalozzi found out, in the old convent, living 
with his orphan children of the French Revolution, 
how to read child nature, and it is a lesson not to be 
omitted, left out, or in any way skimmed over, if one ever 
becomes that great thing, a good teacher. 

Year after year only brings higher conceptions of a 
teacher’s work, and the range of a truer vision opens up 
the possibilities of its future enlargement, till it laps over 
into eternity, where we may sit as learners before the 
Great Teacher, who used the lilies and mustard seeds of 
the fields in the model object-lessons we call “ parables.”’ 


FESTIVAL AND HOLY DAYS. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 


THE ANNUNCIATION Day. 


This day is held in the Roman Catholic Church as a great festi- 
val, in the Anglican Reformed Church as a feast, in commemora- 
tion of the message of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, in- 
forming her that the Word of God was become flesh. In England 
it is commonly called ‘‘ Lady Day,’’ in France, Notre Dame de 
Mars. It is a very ancient festival in the Latin Church. The 
pictures of the annunciation usually represent Mary kneeling, or 
seated at atable reading. The lily, her emblem, is usually placed 
between her and the angel Gabriel, who holds in one hand a scepter, 
and sometimes the Holy Spirit, represented as a dove, is seen de- 
scending toward the Virgin. Proof of the high veneration in which 
Mary was formerly held in England, as she now is in Catholic coun- 
tries, is found in the fact that no less than 2,120 churches were 
named in her sole honor. The dag is celebrated on the 25th of 
March. 

PALM SUNDAY. 


Palm Sunday is the Sunday preceding Easter, and commemorates 
the last entry of Christ into Jerusalem, when the people ‘‘ took 
branches of palm trees and went forth to meet Him, erying ‘ Ho- 
sanna,’’’ ete., ete. On this day the custom prevails, in many coun- 
tries and churches, of distributing branches of the palm, yew, wil- 
low, oc other trees, among the people by the priests. Formerly 
these branches were fumed with frankincense from censers, after 
which they were blessed and sprinkled with holy water. The cer- 
emouies at Rome, of what is there called ‘* Holy Week,’’ com- 
mence on Palm Sunday. These ceremonies are witnessed by for- 
eigners from all parts of the world. 


Goop FRIDAY. 

Good Friday is the Friday next before Easter, celebrated by many 
churches as a fast, in commemoration of the ‘* passion and death”’ 
of the Saviour. It is preceded by Holy Thursday, and followed by 
Holy Saturday. In Catholic countries all business is suspended, 
and a church service held of great solemnity. The same is true, 
generally, in England. The morning of Good Friday in some parts 
of London, and also in the country districts of England, is ushered 
in with the ‘‘ ery’”’ of ‘* Hot Cross Buns’’ in the streets. They 
appear upon almost every breakfast table. ‘The visitor abroad will 
recall the *‘ ery’’ of the street venders,— 

* One a penny, buns, 
Two a penny, buns; 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns!” 

At Rome the day is celebrated with great solemnity, in the 
Sistine Chapel, by the Pope, Cardinals, and other dignitaries, and 
yet the shops, public offices, and art galleries are open as on ordi- 
nary week days, the only external indications of a religious char- 
acter being the muteness of all bells in the city. 


EASTER, 


Easter is the anniversary of the Saviour’s resurrection from the 
dead. It has in all ages been regarded as the ‘‘Queen of Festi- 
vals.’’ In primitive times it was the custom for believers in Christ 
to salute each other on the morning of this day by exclaiming, 
** Christ is risen,’’ to which the person saluted replied, ‘‘ Christ is 
risen indeed ’’; or else, ‘‘ And hath appeared unto Simon.’’ This 
custom is still retained in the Greek Church. 

Great differences of opinion have always existed as to the du/e 
It is one of the movable feast days, 
—unlike Christmas, which is generally kept in Christian lands ov 
the 25thof December, Easter moves backward or forward accord- 
ing as the full moon next after the vernal equinox falls nearer or 
further from the equinox. The role given in the English Church 
Prayer-book to find the date of Easter is as follows: ‘‘ Easter day 
is always the first Sunday after the fall moon, which happens upon, 
or next after, the 21st day of March; and if the full moon happens 
upon a Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after.’’ This rule was 
passed in the great (Ecumenical Council of Nice in 525 A.D. 

The customs of Easter have been peculiar. The distribution of 
eggs (hard boiled) was at one time almost universal, and in 
England and Scotland is now common among children. The 
ridiculous custom of “‘lifting’’ or ‘‘ heaving’’ was common in 
many counties of England. On Easter Monday the men lifted the 
women; on Easter Tuesday the women lifted the men. Fancy 
cakes and puddings are still favorite dishes in many sections. The 
cakes are about one-eighth of an inch thick, and either five or eight 
inches in diameter. 

The principal church festivals and fasts dependent for the time 
of their celebration upon Easter are Septuagesima Sunday, nine 
weeks before Easter; Ash Wednesday, which is the Wednesday of 
the seventh week before Easter; Good Friday, which is the Friday 
next before Easter; Ascension Day, which is the Thursday of the 
sixth week after Easter; Whitsunday, which is the Seventh Sun- 
day after Easter; and Trinity Sunday, which is the eighth Sunday 
following Easter. 

ASCENSION Day. 


Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday, is a festival observed by the 
Church of England in commemoration of the glorious ascension of 
the Messiah into heaven, ‘* triumphing over the devil, and leading 
captivity captive,’’ ‘‘ opening the kingdom of heaven to all believ- 
ers.’’ It occurs forty days after Easter Sunday, being the number 
of days which the Saviour passed on earth after his resurrection. 
The observance dates back to 68 A, D, 


PROPORTIONS IN DRAWING.* 


The human figure, when well proportioned, is about eight heads 
in leneth: the elhows come to the small of the waist; the tips of 
..« the fingers reach half way from 
the hip to the knee; the knee 
is about one-fourth the height 
of the figure from the floor; 
the head and trunk are one 
half the length of the figure; 
the lower limbs are one half 
also; the distance from the tips 
; of the fingers, arms extended, 
ought to be practically equal to 
| the height; the length offjthe 
eke should be three times the 
height of the head. 
| To express action or move- 
| | iL ment it is only necessary to 
break the angle lines from the 
perpendicular and in proportio as they depart from the perpendic- 
war the rapidity of the movement increases. It is as simple a 
matter to indicate rapidity in action as it is proportion in standing, 


\ 


a 


To draw the head and face is comparatively easy if one studies a 
few simple proportions and devices. For instance, in draw- 
inside the points of ~ 


ing a child’s head, 
outline a side view 
or afront view 
with a small circle 
nearly one half 
within a larger, 
thus,—the former 
for a side view and 
the latter fora front 
view,—omitting, of 
course, the portions 
of the two circles 


intersection. 
eyes and ears will * 
be in a line with © 
these points of in- b 
tersection of the circles. The lower circle is to be enlarged as the 
child’s age is increased, until in the adult they have almost merged 


andthe face assumos an oval shape. By dividing it into four equal 
parts horizontally. the lower line will indicate the bottom of the 


nose, and the base of the ears; the middle line will indicate the 
top of the ear and the eyelids; the ue~°> one will indicate height 
‘ of the forehead. 
The angle at 
which the straight 
lines of the face 
turn easily 
determine the 
| smile from the 

straight lines, and 


frown. 


will 


Even domestic 
animals be 
easily drawn by 


given them by a little attention to the angles, 


The highest art is always the simplest, and there is nothing more 
simple than the drawing of a human figure with straight lines, and 
it answers all 
purposes and 
is effective art. 


| It would be 


| difficult with 

| any weaving 
of the lines 

and curves of 
beauty to give 

/ more expres- 


sion to a sheep 
* or cow than is 
put into these animals. It is not in the curve of the lines, but in 
the proportions and angles, that the effect of the expression lies. 
One of the best things in modern schoolroom tendencies is to 


heighten the effect and simplify the processes. 


* The designs are adapted from the work of C. W. Reed, in Anna 
B. Badlam’s forthcoming book on language and reading, by permission 
of D. C. Heath & Co. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


The third meeting of the Club was held at Ann Arbor, Saturday, 
Feb. 19. The attendance was large, and the program was full of 
interest and value. Fine papers were read, and the discussions 
were lively. Representatives were present from points as far north 
as Grand Rapids and Saginaw. 

Prof. B. L. D’Ooge, of the State Normal School, read a paper 
on ** The Editing of Classical Texts.’’ An article prepared by him 
appears elsewhere. (See Professor D’Ooge’s abstract. ) 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the State University, thinks there is too 
much of annotation in our textbooks. The pupil isled to prepare 
for the lesson of the day, instead of studying the thought of the 
author and trying to think with him. Copious annotation robs the 
student of the joy and the conscious strength that should be the 
outcome of his own work. 

Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, thought that we should be- 
ware of theorizing too much. Pupils at the age of thirteen or fif- 
teen cannot fully comprehend subtle relations of syntax. 

Mr. W. A. Greeson, of the Grand Rapids High School, suggested 
that texts might be prepared in which each word that was used for 
the first time in such a text as that of Cesar would appear in 
peculiar type. 

Mr. Richards, of the Kalamazoo High School, said that in all 
his work the inductive method was used. The work should be car- 
ried on cumulatively, building up a vocabulary, and a knowledge of 
grammar. 

Prof. I. N. Dennison, of the State University, lamented the great 
mistake that had been made in his classical training. Too much 
attention had been paid to philology and analysis; too little reading 
had been allowed. ‘The sooner the pupil is introduced to the work 
of translating, the better. 

Prof. F. A. Barbour, of the State Normal School, spoke con- 
cerning the need of careful work in studying an English master- 
piece. The pupil should be taught to read well, and to do this he 
must study the thought rather than dissect the words. 

Dr. John Dewey, of the State University, deprecated the ten- 
deney toward merely philological work in studying the writings of 
the masters. ‘The mean between excessive attention to philology 
and the study of literary style must be found. Pupils must study 
good literature, and learn the general principles upon which a fine 
style must be built. 

Supt. H. N. French, of Kalamazoo, thought that the only way 
in which pupils will ever learn to appreciate good literature is by 
being brought up in the atmosphere of good books. 

Professor Barbour asserted that our duty is not done till we have 
helped the pupils to appreciate the thought and the feeling of the 
author. He referred with warm affection to the help that he had 
received from Professor Hudson. 

Mr. W. A. Greeson, principal of the Grand Rapids High School, 
read a strong, clear paper on “ Manual Training in the Public Schools.” 
After a brief sketch of the rise, progress, and present status of 
industrial, technical, and manual education in the United States, 
the design of which was to show that this element of education has 
not been neglected, he argued against its introduction into the pub- 
lie, common schools. The history of this movement shows that 
such education can safely be left to special schools of technology 
and to schools supported by private enterprise and benevolence. 
The increased demand will be promptly satisfied by increased facil- 
ities in the future as it has been in the past; and, therefore, it is 
not the duty of the state to add this to its already crowded curric- 
ulum for the publie schools. The introduction of this element of 
education into the public, common schools would forcibly direct the 
attention of all pupils of both sexes to mechanical pursuits, while 
the demand for skilled mechanics is not sufficient to warrant such 
a movement. The short time spent in school by the average pupil 
would be more profitably spent upon disciplinary and culture stud- 
ies, even if he is to become a mechanic. ‘The public schools, as at 
present organized and conducted, are not an industrial failure, as 
our splendid success in industrial pursuits shows. 

Prof. M. E. Cooley, head of the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the State University, said that manual training schools are 
necessary and highly profitable in technical departments of collegi- 
ate institutions. The engineer can do his work better because he 
will be able to judge of the quality of the work done under him. 
In technical schools manual training is of large value. It is doubt- 
ful whether it should form a part of the course in the common 
schools. The body should be trained to obey the impulses of the 
mind. If this end can be secured without the introduction of man- 
ual training, it should not be given a place; but if not, then it de- 
serves a place. That children are in school for only a short time is 
an argument for, rather than against, manual training. ‘The expe- 
rience with students at Ann Arbor did not show that a student that 
had practiced as a mechanic was necessarily superior in bis work to 
one that had only mental culture. Indeed, a student that did not 
know how to drive a nail when he entered college is now the strong- 
est student in his classes. In all work, natural aptitude and excel- 
lent mental training will tell. 

Supt. S. G. Burkhead did not see that we need lament our lack 
of manual training. The eye and the hand are trained in drawing ; 
and drawing is taught in most good schools. Industrial training is 
manifestly impossible on account of the number of trades that 
would need to be represented. Lazy pupils will not make good 
workmen. 

Supt. Wesley Sears, of Owosso, said that the schools must not be 
blamed for the neglect of the parents. It isthe duty of the parents 
to teach the children the rudiments of the simple industrial arts, 
‘The schools have enough to do already, 
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believed that the ery for a practical 
education comes mainly from fathers that have been neglectful of 
their duty. They fail to provide employment for their boys at 
home, and are very anxious to extend the school hours and to open 
a workshop in the school, so that the boys may be kept from mak- 
ine themselves disagreeable at home. Manual education should be 
obtained outside the school; mental training should be given in the 
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Supt. J. L. Lucas, of Niles, 


shool. 
“ort Kendall, of Jackson, spoke of the wretched life of the or- 
little or nothing to do with his hands 


dinary city boy, who finds 
when school work is done. Through sheer inability to employ his 
time to good advantage, he finds his way into places of temptation. 
May not the schools do a great moral as well as mental work by 
providing a young man with a shop, in which he may spend a por- 

. Work in itself has a high educational value. 


tion of the day? 
The success of the manual training school must rest with the teacher 


in charge. If he is a mere mechanic, the work will have little ed- 
ucational value; but if he on the purpose of the training, 
his pupils will gain great good. 

was presented by Mr. H. N. Chute, instructor im the Ann Arbor 
High School. [An article preparedby him appears elsewhere. | 

Mr. W. A. Greeson would have a preliminary course of inven- 
tional geometry before algebra and geometry. 

Mrs. L. D. Wines, of the Ann Arbor High School, thought that 
algebra, if rightly handled, could be taught in one year. 

Supt. E. C. Thompson, of Albion, argued that there need be no 
ic taught under a specific head, but that in 


elementary course in logi i 
all the lower grades the pupils could unconsciously learn to use 


logical processes. 
Mr. Wm. H. Streeter, of Lapeer, presented the following out- 
line in favor of the deductive method in mathematics : 

1. Favor the deductive method : 

(a) Because it is necessary to symmetrical mental development. 

(b) Because mathematics offers this method nearest in its purity, 

(c) Because the other or natural sciences can best be taught in- 
ductively. 

2, Favor an entirely different method in mathematical instruc- 
tion in the high school, as compared with the method of the gram- 
mar grades : 

(a) Because the pupils should have, on entering the high school, 
a good knowledge of arithmetic as an art. : 

(+) Because the pupil’s mind is better fitted to grasp the science 


of arithmetic. 
(c) Because entering the high school should mark a new era in 


the pupil's school life. 

Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, was sure that algebra cannot 
be taught in one year of the high school course unless some train- 
ing in logie shall precede. ‘Too much has been said of the poor 
training that pupils reesive in arithmetic in the grammar school. 
But let us not forget the fact that we are dealing with children 
whose minds are not mature and strong. Arithmetic does its work 
well, and prepares for the work in algebra. 

Supt. George Barnes, of Howell, would introduce the study of 
elementary algebra in the grammar school, substituting it for the 
work that is usually done in reviewing arithmetic. 

[Mr. Sherwood’s paper on the ‘‘ Educational Value of Greek” 


appears elsewhere. | 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


Monpay, Aprit 11.—Edward Everett, a distinguished Ameri- 
can orator, scholar, and statesman, born in Dorchester, Mass., 17!4 ; 
graduated at Harvard in L811, with the highest honors of his class ; 
studied for the ministry, and was installed over the Brattle Street 
Unitarian Church, Boston, in 1814. In 1815 he was elected pro- 
fessor of Greek literature at Harvard. Representative in Congress 
from 1825 to 1835, and Governor of Massachusetts from 1856 to 
1840; U.S. Minister to England from 1841 to 1845; president of 
Cambridge University from 1845 to 1848; Senator from Massachu- 
setts, INo5-54. In 1860 he accepted a nomination for the vice- 
presidency of the United States, but was defeated. He died in 
January, 1865. Asa learned and accomplished scholar, writer, and 
speaker, he has had few equals in our country. 


TurspAy, 12.—Henry Clay, an American statesman and orator, 
born near Richmond, Va., in 1777; studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1797; had an extensive political career, both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives; was speaker for sev- 
eral years of the latter. He was three times a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, and was one of America’s most 
famous orators. Died in June, 1852. 


Fripay, 15.—John Lothrop Motley, an American historian, 
born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1814; graduated at Harvard, and 
studied extensively abroad. His more noted works, are The 
Rise of the Dutch Repubic; a History, and The History of the 
United Netherlands from the Death of William the Silent to the Synod 
of Dort. Tn 1869 he was sent as ambassador to England by Presi- 
dent Grant, but was recalled in 1870. After this time he resided 
in England, where he died May 20, 1877. 


SATURDAY, 16.—Louis Adolphe Thiers, an eminent French 
historian and a noted politician, born at Marseilles in 177. On 
the organization of the French Republic he accepted the presidency 
to which he was elected in Feb., 1871, and served in that capacity 
until his resignation in 1873. Among his important works is a 
History of the Consulate and the Empire. This, as well as his I/is- 
tory of the Revolution, stands in the very highest rank among histor- 
ical works in the French language. He died, Sept. 3, 1877. 


SATURDAY, 16.—Sir John Franklin, a distinguished navigator 
and explorer, born at Spilsby in 1786. He conducted several ex- 
peditions sent out for the purpose of tracing the coast line of North 
America, and succeeded in doing this from the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River to the 150th meridian, for which service he was 
knighted. In 1845 he took command of an expedition sent out 
from England to discover a Northwest passage; from this voyage 
he never returned. Several expeditions sent out in search of him 
proved unsuccessful, but in 1859 a party sent out by Lady Frank- 
lin discovered a record, dated April 25, 1848, stating that ‘Sir John 
Franklin died June 11, 1847. He is entitled to the honor of dis- 
covering the Northwest passage. 


MONDAY, 18. — George Henry Lewes, an English author, 
born in London in 1817. He first studied medicine, but soon ex- 
changed this profession for literature. He has written extensively 
for the popular magazines. Among his principal works are, Bio- 
graphical History ef Philosophy (1845), Blanche and Violet, a novel 
(1848), Comte Philosophy of the Sciences, The Life and Works of 
Goethe, which is one of his most popular productions, and Sea Side 
Studies. He is the author of several dramas. Died, Noy. 30, 1878. 


— Do what conscience says is right ; 
Do what reason says is best ; 
Do with willing heart and mind ; 
Do your duty and be blest. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


NOTES. 

WE saw in one school a large rectangular piece of red 
cambric about 14 by 20 inches, with pictures of all the 
Presidents of the United States and the principal bio- 
graphical facts pasted thereon. It is ornamental upon 
the wall, and has its value as an educational aid. We 
have seen the same plan utilized with the prominent lit- 
erary characters. A set of the portraits of the Presidents 


can be purchased at some of the five-cent stores. 


Tus blackboard design is in very general use in vocal 
training. If it is anybody's copyright, we will duly apol- 
ogize, but we take it from several schoolrooms. 


e sea 


a seale 
a shall 
\ ii father 
\ a law 
\ flow 
school 


Tue more perfect one’s musical skill, the more careful 
is he never to sound a note until he has the key and has 
mentally caught the melody of the chord. The teacher 
has entrusted to his care the mental development, and 
upon this the moral development largely rests. The prep- 
aration the teacher makes for his work, both special and 
general, shows his realization of the responsibilities in- 
volved and appreciation of the methods and principles to 
be employed. What he reads, the character of educa- 
tional books and papers, shows at once whether it is the 
chord or a discord that he is to work from. 


In Anrrumertic, pupils should be taught to make good 
In all mat- 
ters of figures and penmanship, distinctness should be in- 
sisted upon. Only line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept, with the most thorough and constant drill, can estab- 
lish good habits in this respect. Every business house 
has the experience of receiving hundreds of letters in 
which the signature and address is given so indistinctly 
and carelessly that the only resort is to cut out both and 
paste them upon the envelope containing the reply, 
hoping that they may be deciphered by the more expert 


figures, and place them in straight columns. 


post-oflice officials. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. —(XVIIL)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 


Section VII.—Tue Common Merats anp 
ComrounpDs. 
6. Physical Properties of the Common Metals. 

Meta/s.—Iron wire, sheet lead, tin, zine plate, copper wire. 

Kxp. 122.—Examine a fresh surface of each specimen 
for its color, for its grain (coarse or fine), hammer it on 
the anvil to determine its malleability, and observe which 
have been drawn into wire (ductile). 

Heat a small bit of each metal on charcoal with the 
blowpipe, observe whether it fuses easily or not, also 
whether any coating of oxide forms on it or on the coal, 
and its color. 

Make strips of the same length, attach loosely to one 
end of each a ball of wax, arrange the strips on the ring 
of an iron stand so that a flame may be applied equally 
to the ends of the strips opposite the wax balls. Observe 
the order in which the balls fall. Infer the best con- 
ductor of heat, and the order of conducting power of the 
others. 

Write a statement of the physical properties of each 
metal, 


Iron. Fe ( ferrum). 


Supplies. — Wrought iron wire, steel needle, cast iron, clock 
spring, sheet-iron plate, magnet, nails, sandpaper, iron sulphate 
(copperas), HCl, NH,OH, cloth, alum, potassium 
ferrocyanide, nut-galls, platinum wire, borax, magnetite, hema- 


tite, limonite, pyrite, quartz, ferrie chloride = f = 
err hloside 
HNO and boil. ous chloride + 


; Exp. 123. — Kinds of Iron: Try to bend wrought 
iron, steel, and cast iron. Observe which is elastic, 


* Copyright, 1886, 


which flexible, and which inflexible. Hammer each on 
the anvil. Odserve which are brittle, which are malleable 
Try to cut or seratch each with the point of the knife. 
Observe which can, and which cannot, be scratched. 


State the distinguishing properties of each kind of vron. 

Exp. 124.—Changes in steel: Heat a piece of clock 
spring to redness, allow it to cool slowly by withdrawing 
it gradually from the flame. Odserve whether it is more 
or less elastic than before, and by scratching with the 
file whether it is harder or softer. This is annealing 
steel. Heat again this steel and plunge it quickly into 
water. (dserve the two properties as before. Rub this 
piece with sandpaper till bright, then place it on a piece 
of sheet iron, heat it slowly above the flame. Odserve 
the changes in the color of the polished surface. When 
it reaches a blue color, plunge it into water. Compare 
its elasticity and hardness with its first condition. » This 
is tempering steel. 

State the difference between annealing, hardening, 
and tempering steel. . 

Exp. 125. — Relation of iron and steel to magnet- 
ism: Bring one end of a strip of sheet iron to the 
pole of the magnet; to the lower end of it touch 
a bit of iron wire. Observe whether it clings or 
not. Remove the first piece from the magnet. Odserve 
the effect on the iron wire. Magnetize a piece of steel 
spring by rubbing one end with N pole and the other 
with the S pole (rub from center to end). ‘Touch it toa 
bit of iron wire or nail. Odserve the effect. Suspend the 
steel in a loop of thread. Observe the direction it takes. 
Infer the difference between sheet iron and steel with re- 
gard to magnetism. 

Exp. 126.— Compounds of iron: Clean a strip of 
sheet iron with sandpaper till the surface is bright. Heat 
it with blowpipe for a number of minutes. Odserve what 
collects on the surface of the iron, scrape it off, and apply 
the magnet to that which comes off. Jnfer what has 
formed. 

Exp. 127.—Powder some iron sulphate (FeSO,) and 
heat it in a spoon; when the “ water of crystallization” 
has passed off, use the blowpipe. Observe two changes 
in color (the last formed substance is Fe,O,, ferric oxide). 
Try its solubility in water. 

Kap. 128.—Place a nail in dilute HCl, heat on the 
sand bath till the nail is dissolved. Observe the color of 
the solution. Jnfer what is formed. Write the equation. 
A ferrous salt is formed ; keep it for Exp. 129. 

Make a solution of FeSO, in water containing a little 
H,SO,, add a few drops of HNO, and gently heat the 
solution. The ferrous sulphate changes to ferric sulphate 
(Fe,(SO,);). GFeSO, + 3H,SO,+-2HNO,=? Keep 
for the next experiment. 

Exp. 129.—Tests for iron: Refer to Exp. 77. Add 
to ferric chloride (Fe,Cl,) a few drops of NH,OH and 
then some hydrogen sulphide (H,S). Odserve the color 
in each case. Add to the ferrous and ferric compounds 
of Exp. 128, potassic ferrocyanide (K,FeCy.). Observe 
the color in each case. Infer three tests for the presence 
of iron, also a means of distinguishing ferrous and ferric 
salts. 

Exp. 130.—Uses of Iron Compounds: Soak a strip of 
cloth in a solution of alum (Al,(SO,),). Add to a strong 
solution of iron sulphate (Fe,(SO,),) a little potassium 
ferrocyanide (K,FeCy,). Dip the cloth into the solution, 
then hang it up to dry. Observe the color of the cloth. 
Infer a use of iron compounds. The alum is used to fix 
the color in the cloth. 

Erp. 131. Dissolve a little iron sulphate (FeSO,) in 
water, add a few drops of iron chloride (Fe,Cl,), then 
a little powdered nut-galls, boil. Observe the color of the 
mixture. The nat-galls contain gallic acid. Infer the 
compound that is formed, and its use. 

Exp. 132.—Make a ring in the end of a platinum wire, 
hold it in the flame for a minute, then dip into powdered 
borax; hold again in the flame, using the blowpipe. 
Observe the appearance of the borax while heating, also 
the final appearance. Now dip it into powdered iron 
sulphate (FeSO,) and heat. Observe the color of the 
borax glass. Jnfer a use of iron compounds. 

Exp. 133.—Ores of Iron: Examine a piece of mag- 
netite (Fe,0,). Observe its color and form. Rub it ona 
piece of white quartz. Observe the color of the powder 
(streak). Break off some small pieces, and try the mag- 


net. (Teacher indicate how to use the magnet with frag 
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ments.) Observe the effect. Describe magnetite. Ex- 
amine in a similar manner, hematite (Fe,O,), limonite 


(2Fe,0, + 3H,0), and pyrite (FeS,). 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 

104. How is iron extracted from the ores ? 

105. What is cast iron ? wrought iron ? steel ? 

106. How is cast iron changed to wrought iron ? wrought iron to 
cast iron ? 

107. Describe briefly the ‘‘ Bessemer Process ’’ of making steel. 

108. How are the various kinds of steel made ? 

109. Why ean iron be welded ? Why is sand used by the black- 
smith when he heats the iron before welding ? 

110. What is slag ? 

111. How does iron get into the soil in asoluble form ? 


Describe each. 


BUSINESS 


I. — FRACTIONAL PARTS OF 


ARITHMETIC.* 
100. 


= 50 per ct.; } = 25 perct.; = 75 per ct. 


= 20 perct.; % = 40 perct.; § = 60 perct.; 4 = 80 per ct. 
== 334 per ct.; % = 66% per ct. 
= 16% per ct.; 3 = S54 per et. 

= 12) per ct.; = 37} per ct.; = 62) per ct.; = 
per ct. 

pz = 8} per ct. ; 
01% per ct. 

ps = 6} per ct.; = 18} per et.; = 31] per et. ; 
45} per ct. 

fs = 56} per et. ; 


3 


= 419 per ct.; = 58) per et.; = 


}4 = 68} per ct. ; 81} per ct. ; 
= 93} per ct. 


2. What part of 100 is 50 per ct. ? 25 per cent ? 75 per et. ? 


20? 40? 60? 80? 33)? 66%? 16%? 85}? 124? 374? 
624? 87}? S$? 419? 58)? O19? 6}? 18}? 314? 
433 56}? 68}? 81}? 933? 


3. Express decimally,—5 per et., | per ct., 12} per ct., 624 
per ct., 1374 per ct., } per ct., 24 per ct., per ct. 
Il. — APPLICATIONS FOR MENTAL WorRK, 
1. What per cent. 


Of 15 is 74? of 25 is 6}? of 12 is 9? 

86.77 147 28? 

“ 24i8 8? 16? 

“ 48 is 8? 40°? 

9? 277? 45? 63? 

906i8 8°? 40° 56? 84? 

64i8 4? 12? 20? 28? 36? 44°? 52? 60? 

‘“ 55 is 274 ? 

“ 48i8 16? 40? 18? 42? 28? 44? 15? 21? 45? 
39? 838? 

92ig 48? GO? 27? 45? 63? 30? 42? O66? 

‘“ 96 is 647? 80? 36? 60? 84? 40? 56? 18? 30? 
42? 54? 66° 78? 90? 


2. What is 35} per ct. of 2451 ? ? 834 
374 per ct. of 248 ? 
per ct. of 1624? 60 per et. of 1545” 
16% per ct. of 7824? 624 per et. of 1768? 
2472? 939 per et. of 3216 ? 

3. What is 16§ per ct. of a day ? 
41% per ct. of a quire? 1% per ct. of a dozen ! 
of a gross? 75 per ct. of an hour ? 834 per ct. of a minute ? 
1% per ct. of a circle ? 66% per ct. of a yard? 45} per et. of 
a bushel ? 56} per ct. of a gallon? 574 per ct. of a quart ? 
80 per ct. of a kilogram ? 93} per ct. of an avoirdupois pound ? 
584 per ct. of 3 pounds sterling ? 


40 per et. of 4555 

18} per et. of 48? 75 
66% per et. of 1830 ? 

41% per ct. of 


per ct. of 66 ? 


60 per et. of a score ? 


58) per et. 


Ill. — INTEREST. 

Review the meaning of principal, interest, amount, rate. 

1. To Find Interest: 

What is the interest of $50 for 2 yrs. at 4 per ct. ? 

$600, — 1 yr., 9 per et. ? 

$200, — 1 yr., 6 per ct. ? 
ct.? 44 yrs., 6 per ct. 1 yr., 7 per ct. ? 
2k yrs., 7 per ct. ? 

$100, — 2 yrs., 3 mos., 8 per ct. ? 

$400, — 2 yrs., 8 mos., 6 per ct ‘ 

2. To Find Rate: 

At what rate will 


3 yrs., 6 per et. ? 5 yrs., 6 per 


3 yrs.. 7 per ct. ? 


3 yrs., 6 mos., 8 per ct. ? 


$ 500 be on interest to yield $ 30 in 2 yrs. 
1400 ** 126 1 yr., 6 mos. 


3. To Find Time: 
How long must 
$ 500 be on interest to yield $ 30 at 35 per et. 


600 “ 36 2 
900 189 “ 7 “ 


4. To Find the Principal : 
What principal will gain 


$ 30 in 2 years at 5 per cent. 
126 14 1} se 


*Copyright, 1887. The editor finds among his papers some examples the seeming conflict of duties is at an end. 


that he used with a class of 20 young men who formed a class for 
business training. They were serviceable for mental work. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IV. — Bustness PRACTICE. 
1. To Find Cost.—What is the cost when the selling price is $30, 
$21, gain 40 per ect. ? $80, gain 60 per ct. ? 
$35, gain 663 per ct.? $49, gain 16§ 
$63, gain 124 per ct.? $55, 
$75, gain 87} per ct. ? 
$38, gain 58} 


gain 20 per ct. ? 
$24, gain 331 per et. ? 
per ct. ? gain 83} per ct. ? 
$65, gain 62} per et. ? 
$34, gain 41% per ect. ? 
$51, gain 6} per ct. ? 
$02, gain 45} per 
$75, gain 56} peret. ? $54, gain 6S} per ct. ? S58, gain 
$62, gain 95} per et. ?. 


gain 37} per ct. ? 
$52, gain 8} per ct. ? 
$46, gain 91% per ct. ? 
$63, gain 31} per et. ? 


per ct. ? 
gain 18} per ct. ? 
ct. ? 
S14 per ect. ? 

2. What is the cost when the selling price is 7} cents, and loss 50 
15 ets., loss 25 per et. ? 16 ets., loss 75 per ct.? 44 
39 ets., loss 40 per ct. ? 18 cts., loss 60 
per ct. ? 22 cts., loss 33} per ct. ? 17 ets., loss 66% per et. ? 
35 ets., loss 16% per ect. ? 12 ets., loss 83} per ct.? 42 ets., 
loss 12) per ct. ? 45 ets., loss 374 per ct. ? 18 ets., loss 62} 
peret. ? 12 ets., loss 87} per ect. ? 66 cts., loss 8} per ct.? 21 
35 ets., loss 58} per et. 11 cts., loss 
39 ets., loss 18} per et. ? 
21 ots., 


per ct. ? 
cts., loss 20 per et. ? 


ets., loss 41% per ct. ? 
2? 45 ets., loss 6} per ct. ? 
33 ets., loss 31} per et. ? 27 ets., loss 43} per et, ? 
15 ets., loss GS} per ect. ? 


per et. 


loss 56} per ct. ? 


2. What is the selling price when the cost is 


$24, gain 50 per ct. 2? 25? 75? 

$30, gain 20? 40°? 60? 80? 

$18, gain 334? 663? 16%? 83}? 

$24, gain 125? 37)? 62}? ST}? Sp? 419? 
$32, gain 64? 1832 31}? 483? 56}? 68}? 933? 


3. What is the selling price when the cost is each of the above 
amounts, and the loss equal to the gain, in each case ? 

4, Kramples : 

1. The sum of 6}, 124, 25, and 37) per et. of a number is 3). 
What is the number ? 

2. The sum of 81, 16%, 41% per et. of a number is 6, What is 
the number ? 


3. The sum of 6}, 18}, 31} per ct. of a number is 90. What is 
the number ? 

4. The sum of 6}, 56} per ct. of a number is 40. 
number ? 


5. The sum of 8}, 414, 
the number ? 


What is the 


58} per ct. of a number is 52. What is 


6. A mixture has 8 parts acid, 12 silver, 4 copper. What per et. 
of the whole is each ? 

7. A mixture has 3 parts acid, 5 silver, 7 copper, 1 water. 
per ct. of the whole is each ? 

S. A mixture has 15 parts water, and 3 parts alcohol. 
per ct. of each ? 

%, A mixture has 3 parts A, 4B, 12 C, 6D, 16 E, 4 F, 3G. 
What per ct. of each ? 


What 


What 


THOUGHT FORMS AND TABULAR FORMS. 


BY WM. J. DESMOND, MILWAUKEE, 


An important feature of primary number work is the teaching of 
‘*combinations.’’ Numbers are added, subtracted, multiplied, or 
divided, until pupils easily answer, accurately and rapidly. This 
kind of work has in many cases entirely done away with teaching 
the tables. 
bination work when the facts taught are grouped in tabular form 


The best practice, however, finds a stage in this com- 


and drilled and memorized. 

My purpose is to call attention to the form in which the subtrac- 
tion and division tables are usually given. With few exceptions, 
we find such forms as,— 


6—6=0 
7~—6=1 
§—6=2 21+7=3 
9 — 6 = 38 ete. 28 + 7 = 4 ete 


Now take the example, 47 
66 
Who thinks ‘‘ 7 — 6” in working it? The thought is, ‘'6 from 
7 leaves 1,’’ ‘*6 from 9 [leaves 3.’’ Why not teach the tables in 
the form used in working examples ? 
6 from 8 = 2 


9=—3 


6 from 6 = 0 
Fuel 

What is gained by making it necessary for the child to reverse a 
thought form to get a result? We add an unnecessary complication 
where it is particularly desirable to avoid such things. 

In the example, oa 
7) 204 ( 
the simpler form, and the form of thought in nine cases out of ten, 
is 7 in 29, and not 29 + 7. 

So the child has to reverse the tabular form he has learned before 
coming at results. The thought form learned impedes rapidity, and 
often confuses in practical work. 

This form is not open to the objection : 

Tin 21=3 
7 in 28 = 4 ete. 

The meaning of the signs — and + are learned incidentally, but 

it is of very little consequence whether they are learaed at all. 


— With all the seeming conflict of duties in matters of every-day 
life, there is never but one thing that must be done by any one per- 
son just now. There may be a momentary puzzle in deciding what 


that one thing is, but, that point decided,—as it surely can be,— 
Duty, then, eonsists in 
attending to that one thing, and letting all others wait. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Influence implied power from the stars. 

Thought always implied painful solicitude until comparatively 
modern times. 

Miscreant, two centuries since, meant merely a misbeliever in the 
Catholic Church. 

Bakester, sewster, readster, were once the feminine of the baker, 
sewer, and reader. 

Unsad, unbold, unwisdom, were good words once, as were friend- 
ess, teacheress, cousiness. 

The phrase ‘‘ would to God”’ is a survival of Chaucer's ‘‘ wolde 
God.”’ In modern German it is still ** wollte Gott,’’ which means 
**if God but willed.’’ 

** Tabby cat ’’ is all unconscious that her name is derived from 
Atab, a famous street in Bagdad, inhabited by the manufacturers 
of silken stuffs called atabi or taffety, the wavy markings of the 
watered silks resembling pussy’s coat. 

Baffled comes from the custom, in the days of chivalry, of tak- 
ing a recreant knight, personally or in effigy, hanging him up by 
the heels, and making him the subject of all kinds of indignities. 
How little has our word of that meanig or force! 


THE GREAT WONDERS OF AMERICA, 


Yosemite Valley, California, fifty-seven miles from Coulterville. 
A valley from eight to ten miles long, and about one mile wide. 
It has very steep slopes, about 3,500 feet high; has a perpendicular 
precipice 3,080 feet high; a rock almost perpendicular, 3,270 feet 
high ; and waterfalls from 700 to 1,000 feet high. 

Niagara Falls,—a sheet of water three quarters of a mile wide, 
with a fall of 175 feet. 

Natural Bridge, over Cedar Creek in Virginia. 

New State Capitol at Albany, N. Y. 

Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky. 

New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 

Croton Aqueduct in New York City. 

Lake Superior, the largest lake in the world. 

Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., 555 feet high. 

City Park, Philadelphia, Penn. ; the largest park in the world, 

The Central Park in New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


India ink is made from the coloring matter of the cuttle-fish, 

By lowering an electric light, photographs have been obtained of 
the deep-sea bottom. 

Ninety-five million gallons of water pass daily over High Bridge 
to supply New York City. 

The earthquake in the South moved the railroads in some places 
several feet from their original beds. 

A party of engineers who visited the great wall of China, caleu- 
lated that it contained 6,350,000,000 cubie feet. 

The Chinese pigtail was at first a badge of subjugation, the Man- 
chus, the conquerors, having ordered it to be worn. 

The Imperial Government of China has granted the right toa 
company to build a railroad from China proper to ‘Tartary, over the 
old route used by the Tartars when invading China. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New York City has a gas 
meter seventeen feet nine inches long, and eighteen feet six inches 
in diameter. It can measure 6,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. 

The British have completed a railroad in India as far as Quetta. 
It is to be carried onto Kandahar. The road was begun eight 
years ago. Itis offset by the Russian road which has so lately 
been pushed southward through Asia. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘*WHO WROTE IT ?”’ 

ANSWERS TO MARCH 10, 
1. Edmund Spenser, 1553-09, 31. Daniel De Foe, 1661-17 
2. Robert Burns, 1759-1796. 32. Joseph Addison, 1672-1710. 
3. Thomas Gray, 1716-1771. 33. Cowper. 


4. John Milton, 1608-1674. 34. Scott. 

5. Chaucer, 1328(?)-1400. 35. Hood. 

6. Shakespeare, 1564-1616, 36. Tennyson. 

7. Alex. Pope, 1688-1744. 37. Seott. 

8. Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745. 38. Charles Lamb, 1775-1854. 


Charles Dickens, 1812-1864). 


9. John Bunyan, 1628-1688, 30. 
0 Wm. M. Thackeray, 1811-63. 


. John Dryden, 1631-1700. 


1. Samuel Butler, 1612-1680, 41, Campbell. 

2. Milton. 42. Moore. 

3 43. Leigh Hunt, 1784-1850). 
. Ben Jonson, 1574-1637. 44. P. B. Shelley, 1792-1821. 


Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881. 

. Edw. Bulwer Lytton, 
. Laurence Sterne, 1715-1768. 
. Benj. Disraeli, 1805-1881. 

. Dickens. 


1 
1 
13. Shakespeare. 
1 


. James Thomson, | 700-1748, 
17. Goldsmith, 1728-1774. 
18. William Cowper, 1751-1800. 
19, Goldsmith. 


4 
5, Edward Young, 1681-1765, 


20. Burns. 50. Thackeray. 
21. Wordsworth, 1770-1850. 51. Seott. 

22. S. T. Coleridge, 1772-1854. 52. Tennyson. 
23. Thos. Campbell,1777—1844. 55. Dickens. 


24. Shakespeare. 54. John Ruskin, 1819—. 

25. Burns. 55. ** George Eliot,’? 1820-1850, 
26. Walter Scott, 1771-1852. 56. Thomas Hughes, 1823—. 

27. Thomas Moore, 1780-1852. 57. Jean Ingelow, 1830—. 

. Lord Byron, 1788-1824. 58. ** George Eliot.’’ 

29. Thomas Hood, 1798-1845. 59. Scott. 

30, Alfred Tennyson, 1810— 60. Dickens. 


PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 


Mr. Editor :—I would like to have your opinion, through the col- 
umns of the JOURNAL, on the following question: What pronun- 
ciation would you give to foreign biographical and geographical 
names,—the correct foreign pronunciation or the English pronunci- 
ation ? For example, Thomas pronounces Worms (vorms); Web- 
ster and Worcester say worms or vorms. Thomas pronounces Rich- 
elieu (resh‘le-h) ; some say resh-e-loo.} 

The query that comes to my mind is this: Ought we, as teach- 
ers, to give the English pronunciation when it is just as easy, and 
sounds far better, to give the original ? My experience has been 
that those who make history their study and profession cling to the 
foreign pronunciation, and for that reason, partly, I have contended 
with my teachers that we should use the original, and not go to an 
English dictionary for the pronunciation of foreign words any more 
than the Germans would go to the German dictionary for the pro- 
nunciation of English words. Am | right or am I =~ in this 


supposition ? 
Tlantic City, N. J., March 7, 1887, 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR. 17, 1887, 


Tue school reports are exceptionally good this season. 


Tue superintendents of the country are in Washington 
this week. 

Tue program of the American Institute of Instruction 
is to be one of the best in its history. 

Senp us the names of friends to whom we can send a 
sample copy of the JouRNAL or AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Ir will cost little more to spend the summer vacation at 
a summer school than in any other way; it will be as 
healthful, and will pay many fold better. 


We have received this week, for “The Deserving 
Case,” thirty-three dollars, from the Providence Journal. 
That enterprising journal published the facts from our 
issue of Feb. 17, and acknowledged the receipt of such 
sums as were forwarded to it, with the result above men- 
tioned. We know of no periodical in the country that 
has more uniformly, thoughtfully, and effectively served 
the educational fraternity than the Providence Journal. 
Its educational features have given it a national reputa- 
tion, and this further evidence of its willingness to lend 
a hand in every good work is no more than might have 
been expected. Not only in the name of the aged 
teacher, but in the name of every teacher in the land, we 
thank the editor for this thoughtfulness and attention to 


this matter. 


A NEW departure in normal education is to be made 
this coming summer by the introduction at Harvard 
College of a summer course of physical training for teach- 
ers. ‘The demand for competent instructors in the Sar- 
gent system of examination and physical training has be- 
come so great that it has been decided to open the Hem- 
enway Gymnasium for a course of five weeks’ instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of physical exercise, to be 
conducted by the distinguished director, Dr. D. A. 
Sargent. The summer course is to be preceded and fol- 
lowed by a prescribed course of reading, intended to cover 
the whole subject, both in theory and practice. Such cer- 
tificates will be granted only to those who have taken a 
degree from a medical college, but a proper exhibit will 
be furnished of what each pupil-teacher has done in the 
school, and the nature of the service he is capable of ren- 
dering. It is also proposed to introduce into this course 
a new system of exercises, especially adapted to the needs 
of school children, This will meet a want which has 


already been widely felt for the benefit of our common 


school teachers. Occurring as it does in the vacation 
period (July and August), it will afford a fine opportunity 
for teachers to perfect themselves in this important branch. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FAIR. 


One of the most popular departures of these later days 
is the school fair. exhibiting the results of industrial edu- 
cation. We hear of its success in all parts of the 
country, but we know the most of the one that has just 
been held in Franklin Falls, N. H., under the direction 
of W. A. Robinson, superintendent, and teacher of the 
high school. This fair lasted for three days, and every 
pupil in the town had something on exhibition, making a 
total of over two thousand articles. 

There were two prizes awarded to each of the thirty 
schools, the first consisting of a silver quarter smoothed, 


«| with a border wreath, with the name of the school upon 


one side and the name of the pupil on the other ; the sec- 


oud was a ten-cent piece similarly engraved. A commit- 


tee of prominent citizens awarded the prizes. There were 
some things of such surpassing merit that this committee 
considered these prizes entirely inadequate. The chair- 
man of the committee gave a ten-dollar gold piece 
as the first prize at large ; the other members each gave 
a five-dollar gold piece for second and third prizes ; other 
members contributed toward art models. The articles 
were largely useful, many of them having artistic merit. 


MR. BEECHER. 


In the death of Henry Ward Beecher America loses 
a man who is more widely and sincerely mourned than 
any other in this generation who has never occupied po- 
sitions of public trust and honor or made special sacri- 
fices. He was a genius along the highest lines of thought 
and activity. No clergyman in this country ever drew 
such large and representative audiences in one church for 
so many years; none ever added so many to the church 
under similar circumstances; none ever commanded 
cheerful financial support to such an extent as he; none 
ever influenced the religious thought of so many people, 
irrespective of denominational lines; none ever modified 
theology so effectively without forming or leading a party. 
No lecturer in this country ever held such audiences for 
so many years at such prices, with possibly the exception 
of Gough, who was largely indebted to the facts of his 
life and the entertaining features of his lectures. No 
statesman has had greater influence upon the destiny of 
parties and the success of measures ina half-century. No 
one man’s influence was greater at three critical hours be- 
fore the war, during the war, in the reconstruction days ; 
and more than one president has been practically elected 
by him, and yet he never had political aspiration, personal 
or ideal. No one man has touched more chords of human 
sympathy and human need with voice, pen, and purse. 
He was a study intellectually, theologically, sociologically. 
It was always easy to criticise him, but it was as useless 
as to criticise the inequalities and uneven roll of the waves 
of the sea. 


THAT DESERVING CASE. 


We report a total of nearly one hundred dollars sent to 
the lady worn out in the service. This is most encourag- 
ing, and yet it might easily be made a thousand if only 
some one in each large building would collect twenty-five 
or fifty cents from those who are willing to make such 
contributions. We are much gratified with the returns 
already made, and hope for larger yet to come. For the 
benefit of those who overlooked our original appeal we 
reprint it : 

In one of the great western cities there is a feeble woman, 
seventy-eight years of age, who has been a teacher from her youth, 
resigning her last position at seventy. With the exception of a few 
years, when failing health obliged her to seek a southern climate, 
she taught in the public schools of Vermont. Many family de- 
mands upon her strength and slender income have been repeatedly 
made. She is now the last of her generation, and without any of 
her own kindred to whom she can turn for help and receive it. 

Two years ago, at the instance of a relative who is now unable 
to do anything for her, she went to the West. There she has 
spent the last penny of her small savings, and is now living alone, 
among strangers. She is making a desperate struggle with pen 
and knitting-needles to maintain herself, but she is absolutely un- 
able to pay her rent and supply herself with fuel and food. She 


has been without coal with the thermometer below zero, 


The writer of this, who is herself a teacher and who can vouch 
for these facts, heard of her extremity, and has obtained some aid 
for her. Are there not teachers who read this journal who will 
gladly give something to their aged sister in the profession whose 
needs are so great ? A. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1887. 

How many teachers there are who can conceive of such a 
case as this. Seventy years is an unusual age for any one 
to be permitted to teach. Vermont does not pay large sal- 
aries. Outliving all her relatives at the age of seventy-eight 
is not surprising. For a teacher to have friends making 
demands upon her is not a strange thing. For a teacher 
to save enough to live on for eight years is all that can 
be asked with the meagre salary she received. If she ever 
suffers for the bare necessities of life, now that we know 
of her need, we mistake the spirit of the profession. It 
has been a luxury to forward already nearly one hundred 
dollars to “ A. D.,” a teacher of special worth, who will 
see that the lady of seventy-eight is made comfortable. 
She has already been relieved of all immediate anxiety. 
She is very sensitive, and does not know that any such 
appeal has been made forher. She is told with each added 
comfort that goes to her, that the teachers who know of 
her desire to make her comfortable, and she wonders in 
her thanksgiving at their liberality. We hope to visit 
this teacher of seventy-eight within three weeks, and it is 
a joy to know that we can go in the name of a profession 
that is glad to relieve one of its noble sisters. Shall we 
have arrangements made for her permanent care and 
comfort ? 


ARBOR DAY. 


From advanced sheets of the secretary’s report for the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 1887, we glean 
some interesting facts concerning Arbor Day, its aims 
and history, contained in a paper read before the Board 
by B. G. Northrop, LL.D. 

The honor of originating Arbor Day belongs to ex- 
Governor J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska. The first 
proclamation for the observance of such a day was made 
at his suggestion ; and it is said that twelve millions of 
trees were planted on the day thus designated. The next 
year it was established by statutory enactment as a legal 
holiday, an anniversary for setting out orchards, forests, 
and ornamental trees, and provision was made for award- 
ing premiums to those who put out the most trees in its 
observance. This work has extended over three hundred 
miles west of the Missouri River, and on the wide prairies 
of that state over six hundred millions of trees are now 
thriving where a few years ago none could be seen except 
along the streams. Where fifteen years ago the geogra- 
phies said trees would not grow, the settler who does not 
now plan for tree planting is the exception. 

The example of Nebraska was soon followed by Kansas, 
and with grand results. Arbor Day in Minnesota, first 
observed in 1876, resulted, it is said, in planting over a 
million and a half of trees. In Michigan, the Arbor Day 
law was passed in 1881, and in Ohio in 1882. Since 
then, Arbor Day has been observed in Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, and 
Georgia. In several other states its observance has been 
secured by the recommendation of the Grange, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, or by State Agricultural Societies. 
In Connecticut, Mr. Northrop, always an enthusiast on 
this subject, recommended tree planting in an official 
state report nearly twenty years ago; and in 1876 stim- 
ulated “ centennial” tree planting by the offer of prizes 
to the children. The law providing for the celebration 
of an annual Arbor Day in this state, which was passed 
last spring, encourages tree-planting on an economic basis 
by exempting plantations of trees from taxation for a 
period of twenty years. 

Three years ago, a paper upon “ Arbor Day in Schools,” 
read at a convention of state and city school superintend- 
ents in Washington, called out the comment, “ This sub- 
ject is out of place here.” The paper was printed, how- 
ever, by the United States Bureau of Education, several 
state school superintendents and governors indorsed the 
project and worked for it, and the next National Educa- 
tional Convention, with a very large attendance, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favor of Arbor Day in schools 


in all our states, Still earlier the American Forestry Con- 
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gress passed the same resolution and appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out the measure. As chairman of this 
committee, Mr. Northrop has presented the subject, per- 
sonally or by letter, to the governors of all our states and 
territories, with the most encouraging results. To inter- 
est youth, and especially schools, is now made a prom- 
inent aim of Arbor Day, and its benefits are many and 
marked. To the teaching of forestry in schools, the ob- 
jection at once arises that the course of study is already 
overcrowc,. But trees and tree-planting form a fit sub- 
ject for the oral i.csons now common in all our best 
schools. Every pupil should thus be led to recognize and 
distinguish our common trees by their distinctive foliage, 
bark, wood, ete., to observe and admire trees, and to 
realize that they are among the grandest products of nat- 
ure. The practicability of the successful observance of 
Arbor Day by schools, even in a large city, is attested by 
School Superintendent Peaslee, who says: ‘The forenoon 
of that day was spent by the teachers in talks, and by the 
pupils in reading compositions or repeating selections upon 
trees, their proper care and uses, and in giving biographical 
sketches of persons in honor of whom the trees were 
planted. The importance of forestry was then so im- 
pressed upon the minds of thousands of children, who thus 
learned to care for and protect trees, that not one of 
these 20,000 children in Eden Park on Arbor Day in- 
jured a single tree.” 

Teachers can easily interest their pupils in adorning 
the school grounds with trees, vines, and shrubs, and this 
spirit of improvement will soon spread to the homes with 
wonderful results. The educational effect of such work, 
the wsthetic influence, the growth of heart and mind thus 
secured, are of priceless value. Tree planting is a grand 
discipline in foresight. It is always planting and plan- 
ning for the future. As Washington Irving well says: 
“‘ There is something nobly simple and pure in a taste for 
trees. There is a grandeur of thought connected with 
this heroic line of husbandry worthy of liberal, free-born, 
and aspiring men.” ‘The tree planter can appreciate the 
apothegm, “‘ To patiently work and wait, year after year, 
for the attainment of some far-off end, shows a touch of 
the sublime, and implies moral no less than mental 
heroism.” 


THE DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


The free school idea was a birth-mark with the 
** Athens of America,” and as soon as there were chil- 
dren to be educated it was voted that there should be a 
school for “teaching and maturing children,” and in 
260 years the vote has never been rescinded, though it 
costs the city two million dollars annually to honor the 
wisdom of the fathers. When Boston was six years old 
Daniel Maud was the first ‘“‘ Boston master,’ and when 
the city was eight years old Harvard College, the pride 
of American scholarship, was born, and before the city 
was twelve years old there was a fine of twenty shillings 
imposed upon any man who neglected the education of 
his children or apprentices. Massachusetts as a colony and 
state has ever been in perfect accord with her metropolis. 

For a century and a half the sense of colonial depend- 
ence, blended with the hope of future independence, kept 
the community loyal to the simple purpose to teach the 
children how to be successful business men, good letter 
writers, and effective public speakers. During these 
years the selectmen, who represented the best business 
interest and local statesmanship, were made the guardians 
of the schools and all their interests. 

When the entire political, commercial, and social life 
of the people changed through independence maintained 
as well as declared, the citizens had great expectations 
for their children, and in 1789 the towns were subdivided 
into districts, each to have a school of its own. This 
speaks volumes for the intention of the people, and is the 
legitimate fruitage of the spirit that won National Inde- 
pendence. The school interests were left in the hands of 
the residents, who chose one of their own number as 
school committee, and this man frequently ran the school 
in the interest of his own relatives, employing some kin- 
dred, furnishing the wood, and boarding the teacher. 
There were notable exceptions, but the rule was that the 
district committee worked the district for all it was worth 
to him. This evil didnot at once appear ; indeed, the dis- 
trict was some time in getting itself well organized as a 


= 


system. The legislature, in 1789, provided for the divis- 
ion of the towns; in 1799 they were made corporations; 
in 1817 they were specially named school districts, and 
their powers and privileges more fully defined. Horace 
Mann said that the law of 1789, out of which the district 
system grew, was the most unfortunate law, on the sub- 
ject of common schools, ever enacted in the state. 

For forty years the abuses of this system had almost 
absolute sway, and the quality of teaching in the public 
schools greatly deteriorated, and private schools and 
academies became a necessity in all parts of New Eng- 
land. At length an abused public was slowly aroused. 
The strange thing about all this was that people who 
suffered most from these great wrongs vigorously opposed 
any remedy, and criticised with fanatical conservatism 
whoever tried to right the wrongs by which the schools 
were deteriorating. 

In 1826 all the schools of the towns were placed under 
the general supervision of a school committee of three, or 
some multiple of three, to serve three years each, one 
third to be elected annually. This, however, accom- 
plished little, as the district system continued with its 
local prudential committee, who hired the teachers, and 
left little for the general committee to do. Local envies, 
jealousies, frictions, and factional fights were the inevit- 
able consequence. 

In 1850 there was preliminary, permissive legislative 
action looking to the riddance of the system. In 1853 
an act passed providing for the discontinuance of districts, 
at the discretion of the school committee, unless the town, 
as often as once in three years, voted to retain them. 

In 1859 the legislature had the courage to abolish the 
system, but so great was the opposition that upon the as- 
sembling of the autumn session of the same legislature 
the abolishing act was repealed. In 1869 they were once 
more abolished, but the excitement was so great in some 
sections of the state that the next year the legislature 
gave permission for towns to reéstablish the district 
system by a two thirds vote, if done within one year. 
Many towns did thus reéstablish the district system, 
and not until 1882, almost one hundred years from the 
passage of the fatal act, was the state rid of the system 
“so innocent in language and name,” but the source of 
so much evil. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Otello,’’ is meeting with great success 


in Milan. 

— Bryant, Longfellow, and Irving started early in life with the 
purpose of studying law. 

— The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Michigan Univer- 
sity occurs this spring. 

— The University of Pennsylvania has received a gift of $10,000 
toward the erection of its new library. 

— The one hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of Colum- 
bia College, under its present title, will be celebrated April 13. It 
was originally established in 1754, by royal charter, as King’s 
College. 

— Boston people will find it difficult to believe that the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Evening Post of Boston, in 1742 : 
‘*To be sold by the Printer of this Paper, the very best Negro 
Woman in this Town, who has had the Small-Pox and the Measles ; 
is as hearty as a Horse, as brisk as a Bird, and will work like a 
Beaver. August 23, 1742.’’—Christian Register. 

— The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, famil- 
iarly known as the Harvard Annex, shows that during the past col- 
legiate year 32 colleges and schools have sent women to the Annex. 
The number has been 73,—18 more than for the previous year. A 
share in the increase is attributed to having a building for its sole 
use. ‘There is an increasing demand for teachers trained in the 
Harvard methods. 


“A DESERVING CASE.”’ 
The JoURNAL has received and forwarded, for the aged teacher 
whose pitiful condition was recently described in its columns, the 


following sums : 


Y. Z.,’’ Providence, R.I., 5.00 
E. 'T.,’? Minneapolis, Minn., 1.00 
M., Providence, R. L, 5.50 
Oliver St. Grammar School, Newark, N. J., : 8.00 
Teachers of the Minot Schvel, Boston, . . 8.00 


T'wo Teachers, Wilmington, Del., 2.00 
By Providence Journal : 


Mrs. Fielden and Miss Chace, > $ 5.00 
E. R.”’ and five others, ° ° 5.00 

Total, . . $88.75 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


COQUETTE. 
She’s a flirt, and she knows it, 
Expert, and she shows it 
In each word and act. 
She laughs and she chatters, 
She chaffs and she flatters, 
Mankind to distract. 


Her shy little glances 
I try, as she dances, 

To follow,—in vain! 
Each man she entrances, — 
Who can her advances 

Enchanting disdain ? 


I sigh; she is tender ; 
I fly to defend her 
From trouble or harm. 
She smiles, and [ woo her, 
Her wiles bring me to her, 
Subdued by her charm. 


She’s a witch, and she knows it, 
She’s rich,—who’d suppose it, 
So simple her art ? 
I love her,—confound her !— 
And hover around her,— 
But has she a heart ? 

It is only natural, perhaps, that an unregenerate man should 
take a cursory glance around as he picks himself up after a spread- 
eagle fall on the ice, to see if anybody was looking; but he ought 
not to make it so cursory as to offend the neighbors. 

‘*Women are poor, despicable creatures, anyway,’’ said Mr. 
Flyaway, savagely. ‘‘ Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Flyaway, sweetly, 
‘‘they are. I always did like men better.’? And then Mr. 
Fiyaway finished his breakfast with a great deal of silent thought. 

Why doesn’t Ella Wheeler Wilcox start in search of the North 
Pole? If she should just recite some of her soulful poems aloud 
as she wandered on, the barriers of ice would melt before her and 
she could press forward over a path of budding roses, soothed by 
the lulling sound of gurgling rivulets, through the wastes of ice and 
snow, to the goal sought in vain for centuries. 

The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION says that ‘‘ the man who thinks 
he never did a foolish thing isn’t wise enough to know what folly 
is.”’ Why not call “him a plain fool ?—Spring/ield Union. Be- 
cause he isn’t a plain fool, dear boy. He’s a fool with frills. 

Young people who want to get into print should remember that 
it doesn’t matter so much what kind of paper they use as what they 
put on it. Young ladies, however, can always get into print,—if 
they only have a calico dress in the closet. 

The safest way for a young man to propose to a girl is always by 
letter,—and then to be sure to burn the letter before sending it. 

The man who can invent in a life-time six pages of witty sayings 
that will live a century deserves to be canonized, 

One biography of Sarah Bernhardt says that she was born Oct. 
32. Sarah is certainly thin enough to have been born in between 
two months, 

There is a millionaire in Wisconsin who has never owned a 
watch. He might have afforded a Waterbury, perhaps, but he 
could not afford the time to wind it up. 

Some people have yet to learn that a man cannot make himself 
great by having the shoemaker put thick soles on his boots. 

Freedom may have shrieked when Kosciosko fell, but if she 
should try to shriek every time an American citizen goes down this 
slippery weather, she would have to hire some active girls to help 
her howl. 

The Congressional Record has suspended. Some of its leading 
contributors ought to be. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— W. W. Story, of Rome, has finished the monument to Francis 
S. Key, author of the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner,’’ which will shortly 
be placed in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

— President Carter of Williams College is going South, to be 
absent during the spring vacation, for the benefit of his health. 
He will go to Richmond, and perhaps to South Carolina. 

— President McCosh of Princeton College has been raising funds 
to erect an art museum, to cost $40,000. Valuable collections are 
all ready to be placed in the building, which will be erected at once. 

— Hon. T. B. Stockwell, superintendent of schools in Rhode 
Island, has issued a valuable report, and his classification of the ex- 
tracts from the town reports makes the volume a series of sympo- 
siums upon almost every subject of interest in school matters. 

— The officers of the National Educational Association have 
decided to hold an educational exposition in connection with the 
meeting of the Association. The display will comprise a main exhi- 
bition and an annex, as follows: Main Exhibition,—General School 
Work, in all grades; including State Exhibits. Kindergarten Ex- 
hibit,—with processes. Industrial Exhibit,—including work by the 
defective classes; with processes. Art Exhibit. Miscellaneous. 
Annex: Exhibit of School Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies. 
Exhibit of School Books. School Architecture, including models, 
plans and elevations, and schemes for heating and ventilating. Mis- 
cellaneous. The Exposition is in charge of Albert G. Lane, 


Chieago, Il. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—No one thing has been so diffi- 
cult as to secure choice correspondence from the great centres, but we 
are now sure of being able to make announcements at an early day 
which will delight our readers. H, A, S.’s New York letters are not 
excelled by any writer for any publication in the country. In variety, 
in literary merit, in art criticism, in good judgment, in faultless taste, 
she leaves nothing more to be desired. We have arranged for a regu- 
lar letter from Oxford, England, by an expert who will cover the 
English field with great skill, we think. We have a correspondent 
among the German schools who will give us pen pictures of the work 
being done there. We have also letters from the leading cities of 


Europe from the pen of an accomplished artist in correspondence, 
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EDITORIAL RAMBLES. 


How differently a city looks under different inspirations! In 
1864, as a soldier boy, we drank coffee and ate crackers and cheese 
provided by the ladies of Pittsburg, who retained the form of patri- 
otic benevolence after the enthusiasm had passed ; ten years later, 
as the guest of railroad magnates, we feasted on the fat of the land ; 
ten years later, still, unknowing and unknown, we entertained our- 
selves at the generously laden table of the Monongahela House ; 
while to-day, brightest and best of all, we feasted with the teachers 
of the training school, who serve a relishing lunch with high social 
seasoning, daily ; and though three of us happened in upon them all 
unannounced, they insisted upon our accepting their hospitality with 
the confidence of thrifty housewives, and few homes could spread a 
more tempting board. The teachers in nearly every building in the 
city provide for themselves a hot lunch daily, but we are not sure 
that they all have roast beef, duck, vegetables, dessert, etc., equal 
to that which we enjoyed to-day. 

No city in the world ever came into such a unique inheritance as 
that which has blessed Pittsburg in the flow of natural gas, which 
lights and heats the homes, hotels, schoolhouses, public buildings, 
ete., and supplants coal in most of the foundries, forges, and works, 
and last but not least, gives the city the best provision for crema- 
tion in the world, disposing of a body without any flame in its pres- 
ence in forty minutes, leaving naught but a phial of ashes. It 
seems impossible that the supply can continue, but at present it 
supplants millions of tons of coal a year, giving the prettiest heat 
in the world, with the most charming open fires, grates being filled 
with broken pieces of fire brick that looks like the rarest quality of 
coal, as it is brought to a white heat, retaining all the glow and in- 
tensified heat of the open coal fire, with no replenishing, no ashes, 
no coalhod, no dust. With the coming of natural gas, the smoke 
and soot of the city have disappeared, and profits inestimable have 
given the city a ‘‘ boom.’’ 


Supt. Lucky has been in service many years, and has the inter- 
ests of the schools at heart, and makes their advancement his con- 
stant study. He is justly proud of the work accomplished, of the 
teachers doing it, of the normal school that produces the teachers, 
of the teachers’ library that aids them. We have written of much 
that we saw and heard in these schools for our editorial pages and 
the editorial notes under ‘‘ Methods,’’ and for the American 
Teacher ; hence its omission here. The day in the schools was a 
perpetual delight, full of suggestive work, with teachers whose en- 
ergy was a constant surprise. 

Allegheny City, with Supt. Morrow, whose work and workers are 
attracting national fame, sits gracefully upon the hills across the 
river, and in its suburban dignity smiles at the booming grandeur 
of Pittsburg, and with an exceptionally fine class of scholars puts 
in its best work for business preparation and success in life. 

It is a great change from the flying express-train on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to the stop-everywhere-train that 
creeps up the semi-beautiful Monongahela, but we learned long 
since not to be impatient with the train that accommodates every- 
body but us, pitying the selfishness of men who think every train 
should be run for through passengers. We have learned also that 
the only way to study a people by rail is to go where the local people 
travel from farm to market, from home to friends, where wedding 
parties alternate with funeral groups. On a through train we can 
take a palace car, order a table, spread our writing materials, and 
literally forget we are journeying, doing as much to the square inch 
as in our own sanctum; but on an accommodation train we learn 
more of a country and human nature to the rod than anywhere else 
on earth, —except in a crowded horse-ear. This ride up the Monon- 
gahela is peculiarly interesting, looking out as we do upon the spot 
where Braddock met his defeat; where Mormon missionaries cap- 
tared twenty converts to their licentious, superstitious tyranny, and 
emigrated them that very week ; where innumerable collieries open 
their smutty mouths out of the mountainside, looking ever upon the 
mud-stained river freighted with plodding coal scows piloted by the 
patient stern-wheel steamers. 


—In ourselves, rather than in material nature, Ha the true 
source and life of the beautiful. The human soul is the san which 
diffuses light on every side, investing creation with its lovely hues, 
and calling forth the poetie element that lies hidden in every exist- 


QUESTIONS ON THE ANABASIS. 
BY C. E. BLAKE, A.M., 
Prin. of the Springfield Collegiate Institute. 


To save time, a few references have been made to the writer's 
Lexicon for the First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. By referring to the places indicated, the points in 
question can be better understood than by explanations here given. 


Anabasis, Book I., chap. v., sec. 11: 

dé TH évraida Te TOU Mévwrvos Kai TOV 
tov Kieapyouv 6 Kiéapyos xpivas tov tod Mévwvos xAnyus 
évéBarev, 6 dé mpds TO éavTod oTpaTevua 
& of éxatérawov Te KAeapxy. 

Give compounds of give meaning of dudi in com- 
position ; what does the compound mean ? by what name do you call 
this participle? what is its Latin equivalent ? explain the form. 
Why is dé erect in accent ? Inflect 7, give its case and reason for 
being so used, Latin equivalent. Give Latin equivalent of évraiva, 
accentual name. Give Latin equivalent of 
Tov Te TOD Mévwros otpatwrov Kal Tov Tod KAcapyov.—What is the 
effect of a word, or group of words, between an article and its noun ” 
Are there exceptions tothis rule ? Give the derivation of oTpaTiwror ; 
why is it perispomenon in the genitive plural ? Explain the differ- 
ence in accent between KZedpyou and KAéapyos. Explain the cases 
of otpatwrov and KAeapyov, tov (before Tov KAeapxov) is here 
equivalent to what part of speech? (See 6, 7, 70, page 143 of Lex- 
icon for the First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad). What kind of an 
article is Tod (K/Aeapyov) ? why is an article used with this proper 
name ? «p/vas,—give principal parts and stem; give the laws rela- 
tive to the tense sign o in this and the future tenses; give the full 
form and the reason for the omission of the participial suffix ; what 
kind of a participle is this ? what is the Latin equivalent to this word 
as here used? what as otherwise used (see J/omeric Lexicon, page 
119)? Explain the form of ddécxe’y; give principal parts, stem, 
and derivation. How is 70v used? is anything to be supplied ? 
Give the derivation of 7/7y7/,—jjs; why not 7Ayydas? give Latin 
equivalent; why not ru/nus (see Homeric Lexicon, page 108)? give 
stem ; why are nominative and genitive 7/A7y7,—js? Give the 
principal parts of évéja/ev; give stem; give the law relative to the 
position of the augment in compound verbs; give the exceptions to 
that law; what is the signification of the augment, and in what 
tenses and in what mood is it found ? what tense is inflected like 
the present ? how may we know that this is not in the.present 
tense ? give the peculiarity of its class, give Latin equivalents. 
Translate 6 dé in the nominative; does this form of expression refer 
to the subject of the last sentence ? 06 dé is usually contrasted with 
what foregoing expression ? Give the principal parts and stems of 
éAdov ; why oxytone ? What law regulates the accentuation of verbs ? 
What does 7p0s mean with the aceusative? what, with the gen- 
itive ? what, with the dative? What is éavrod? how formed ? 
how in plural ? Why does not the stem of orpatevjua appear in the 
nominative ? give Latin equivalent. Give principal parts and stem 
of éya#érawov ; name the modification of stem in present system ; 
why —7va in aorist ? give derivation and Latin equivalent. Give 
derivation of ©pyiCovro ; explain the presence of 
is the dative used ? what is the stem ? 

These are some of the questions that were given in a regular reci- 
tation to a class that had been studying Greek one year. The 
whole lesson was chapters 11 and 12, besides a portion from the 
grammar. It may be of as much interest to know the answers as 
the questions. With scarcely an exception other than on the ques- 


tions on derivation, the answers were correctly given. Little atten- 
tion having been given that subject as yet, some of the answers 
were wrong. 

Springfield, Mass., Feb, 22, 1887. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRor. E, T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


LATIN IN THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Mr. John Tetlow, Head-master of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, 
very kindly sends the following outline of the work done in his 
school : 


We have in the Girls’ Latin School asix years course, to which girls 
are admitted at the average age of twelve and a half or thirteen 
years. During the first three years of the course, there are five lessons 
a week in Latin, four prepared and one unprepared ; and during the 
last three years there are four lessons a week, three prepared and 
one unprepared. The unprepared lesson we use mainly for practice 
in sight translation. 

By the end of the second year our pupils have studied the forms 
and common constructions of the language, and have read the first 


and fourth books of the Gallie war, a thousand lines of Ovid, and 
the first book of the ineid. In the fourth year they read the 
second, third, and fourth books of the neid, and then take up 
Sallust’s Catiline, as an introduction to the orations of Cicero 
against Catiline. 

By this time those who have been with us from the beginning 
have acquired sufficient facility'in translation to be able to read 
Cicero's orations intelligently,—by which I mean that they can, 
under competent guidance, read these orations with a fair apprecia- 
tion of the argument. 

In the fifth year, we have usually read the four orations against 
Catiline and the oration for Archias, and, later, the fifth book of 
the aeid and the Eclogues. Sometimes, however, for the sake 
of those members of the class who were to take their preliminary 
examination in Virgil at the ‘“‘ Annex,’’ at the close of this year 
we have substituted two additional books of Virgil for three of the 
orations just mentioned. The object of this departure from our 
usual practice was to give these members of the class the advantage 
of additional practice, and increased facility in the sight translation 
of Virgil. 

In the last year of the course we have usually read books six to 
nine, inclusive, of the neid, and two or three additional orations 
of Cicero, including the Manilian law; but sometimes, instead of 
reading books six to nine in course, we have selected the best parts 
of the last six books, or have selected from the entire poem, those 
passages which most clearly illustrate the main purpose of the 
Mneid ; i. e., those which ‘‘ celebrate the growth, under providence 
of the Roman Empire and Roman civilization.” : 

Now that the colleges have become so liberal in their requisitions 
for admission as not to insist upon the preparation of specified ora- 
tions of Cicero, but rather upon ability to read at sight average pas- 
sages from Cicero, we shall probably, from time to time, take ad- 


ing thing.—Mazzini, 


vantage of our freedom to read something more nourishing than th 
erations against Catiline; and, perhaps, when we have ph oned to 


two books of the Gallie war. In the third year they read the third ‘ 


our newly acquired liberty, we shall find it safe, as we shall certainly 
find it agreeable, to wander at will among the writings of Cicero. 
But I doubt whether we shall ever consent to forego the pleasure of 
reading the oration for Archias with our classes. We find that, in 
reading this oration, our pupils are sensibly influenced by Cicero’s 
enthusiasm for literary studies, and that they are preceptibly stim- 
ulated to reach a higher standard of excellence in English eomposi- 
tion. This oration is, of course, one of the most difficult pieces of 
Latin writing that we have for translation into clear, elegant, and 
forcible English ; and, when our pupils, following the natural ten- 
dency of inexperienced translators, render the text by merely turning 
the Latin words into their English derivatives, we find it compara- 
tively easy to shame them into a consciousness that they are obscur- 
ing, instead of interpreting, the thought. Sometimes, when I have 
translated a dozen lines with the kind of care that results in both 
exactness and freedom, and then, by the comparative method, have 
shown my class that their translation is wretched, while mine is 
fairly good, I have given them a page in review, which they sup- 
posed they already knew the meaning of, to translate in writing ; 
and I have been delighted to find that even so short a passage de- 
manded of them two hours of hard work, with correspondingly 
fruitful results. It is often said that translation from a foreign 
language is one of the best means of acquiring a mastery over one 8 
native idiom and vocabulary. I doubt whether this can be truly 
said of the ordinary school translation of the classies; but 1 know 
of no better training in English composition than that which the 
student receives in the process of wrestling with the oration for 
Archias. 

You ask me where I would put Cicero in a preparatory course, — 
‘‘ whether before or after Virgil, and why.’’ I have, as you see, 
put him both before and after Virgil. Perhaps you will say that 
this must result in hopelessly confusing two distinct species of Latin 
composition. But I do not find,—with all my efforts,—that my 
pupils are inclined to draw other distinctions as to style, —at least, 
not to any alarming extent,—than the distinctions of ‘‘ hard”’ and 
‘‘easy.’’ And so I take them from one author to the other, and 
back again, without misgiving, affording them relief from monotony, 
harmlessly beguiling them with the attraction of novelty, and 
pleasing myself with the notion that they take up the old author 
again with an increased power of appreciating him. ; : 

As to my method of teaching Cicero, about which you inquire, 
there is nothing peculiar in it,—at least, nothing that I can put on 
paper. I try to follow the method of common sense, which is, L 
take it, (1) to make the pupil appreciate and enjoy the argument, 
in other words, to lead her to study the orations for the thought 
that is in them; (2) to make what is read suggest references to the 
political history of the time; and (:) to utilize the text as material 
for teaching the structure of the language, inductively so far as 
may be. 


SHOULD THE STUDY OF CICERO’S ORATIONS COME 
BEFORE THAT OF VIRGIL’S ANEID ? 

W. H. Lambert principal of the High School, Fall River, Mass. : 
‘*My experience shows conclusively that Cicero should precede 
Virgil.” 

DD. C. Farr, principal of Glens Falls, N. Y., Academy: ‘‘ lam 
very decidedly of the opinion that Cicero should be studied subse- 
quent to Virgil, and that style, elements of Roman law, manners 
and customs, should be subject of special attention.”’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Suinner, Maine, 


CHARADE, 
My first is to some like a thermometer, 
As I think can clearly be shown; 
A sojourn, in short, is my second, 
A quarter reduced [ will own; 
My second and third united, 
Of my first form a useful part ; 
My whole is a name geographical 
That school children get by heart. 


NILLOR, 
ANAGRAMS, 

&. So connect fire. 

Strained tonic. 

10. Sin ate a plum, 

11. Cuff Lilyan. 

12. Turn, ye souls, 

13. Rest shaver. 


1. Redate coins. 
2. Ellice pays. 
3. Action is dire. 
4. Ready auction. 
». Poet's lance. 
3. Tie it as sure. 
. Hop, romp, die. E. W. C. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA: IIL LETTERS. 
My 55, 108, 17, 66, 92, 50, 4, is frail. 
My 57, 111, 34, 5, 36, 23, 84, 109, 49, 25, is an obstruction. 
My 37, 18, 11, 106, 58, 35, 39, 15, is special attention. 
My 42. 110, 14, 69, 82, 65, 16, 96, 74, 12, 7, 24, 21, 8, was 
noted Englishman. 
My 28, 47, 3, 1, 83, 30, is to make secure. 
My 100, 77, 102, 90, 62, is a parlor game. 
My 9, 22, 81, 6, 13, 85, isa vessel made of woven rushes. 
My 52, 56, 61, 101, 87, 14, is a parent. 
My 76, 51, 108, 95, 64, 91, 68, is a western city. 
My 7), 72, 40, 67, 71, 48, 60, 75, is to punish. 
My 104, 44, 105, 94, 86, 98, 69, 18, 43, is a shrub which 
grows in England. 
My 41, 27, 88, 110, 54, 45, 78, 96, 24, ‘79, 47, 9 
was among the earlier discoverers. 
My 80, 10, 38, 31, 50, 89, 3, 9, is careless. 
My 1), 59, 70, 97, are useful parts of the body. 
My 95, 26, 20, 2, 19, is to wound with a gun. 
My 32, 29, 107, is a coal-scuttle. 
My 63, 33, 53, is a garden tool. 
My whole is a stanza from Whittier’s poems. 
Sharon, Penn., 1887. 
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E. V. A. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MARCH 3. 
CHARADE.—Expiate. 
Hippen Citres.—1. York. 2. Denver. 
Boise. 5. London. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA.— 
He the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. — Cowper. 


SCATTERED BIBLE VERSE.—As cold water toa thirsty soul, 
so is good news from a far country. 


3. Warsaw. 4. 


— Nothing can be had for nothing; whatever a man achieves, 


he must pay for it; and no fa f fort ; 
duty.—Bayard T, aylor, ver of fortune can absolve him from 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 
GREAT MORAL TEACHERS.—THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 
—TuHeE SEER OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


One of the most striking contrasts between ancient and modern 
times,—as we recall the ancient times in classic art and literature, 
—is to be found in the calmness and repose of the spirit of man 
as opposed to the haste, anxiety, and doubt of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. It has been felicitously said that the Greeks, of all known 
peoples, were most at home upon the earth. Nature was sweet 
and gracious to them, and human conditions brought man, that 


dual being of soul and sense, to a fuller blossom and a riper fruit 
than elsewhere in all tithe. If the Greek statues tell us that man 
was happier then than now,—and what lover of art will deny it ?— 
do not the philosophers tell us that he was wiser? Did he not 
tread more firmly in his spiritual and intellectual path, and see the 
end more clearly ? 

Time, the most powerful of all streams, has swept away every- 
thing that was temporary and insignificant in that ancient life, and 
left us only the great landmarks of man’s highest thought and as- 
piration. These seem to tell us that, in that favored time, the hu- 
man soul, less cumbered by the multiplicity of the demands of 
time, was better able to keep the channels open toward eternity. 
The vaster values of life, only real to those who apprehend them 
as real, were better known. The good were more in earnest about 
goodness and the wise about wisdom. This is what they seem to 
tell us, but we cannot justly compare a past age with ours, nor esti- 
mate aright that gold which our own century in its turn will add 
to the great treasures of mankind. If there was, then, more great- 
ness in the individual, there is certainly now more weight in the 
mass. If the highest are no higher, the general level of achieve- 
ment has risen. What has the finest thought of that early civiliza- 
tion to say to us who struggle with the problems of existence 
to-day ? Can we not share, even now, in that serene wisdom ? 

Plato, Socrates,—these are names that express what is here in- 
dicated. They stand for purity and elevation of mind and motive, 
for man’s mastery over life. Their position in the intellectual 
world is unquestioned,—it has been established by the universal 
verdict of mankind. 

The life of our own day is so wide, so complex, it throbs with an 
eagerness of effort so intense and varied, the conflicts of labor, the 
pressure of economical and political questions are so urgent, that 
from the very difficulty of grasping its full meaning we often un- 
dervalue it. We eall it a material age; we cry out against it as 
selfish and sordid in its aims and purposes. In this we are doubt- 
less unjust. All the ages are manifestations of one energy. The 
love of truth is not dead; right for right’s sake was never followed 
more faithfully than now. Whoever recognizes, in any record of 
man, the grandeur of his nature and destiny, will find the same in- 
trinsic greatness in his brother who lives and toils upon the earth 
to-day. 

The welcome given to these great teachers, in modern popular 
editions, is one proof of the truth of these assertions. Talks with 
Socrates about Life makes the third volame in the series published 
by Charles Seribner’s Sons, as an introduction to the study of Plato 
and Socrates. The former volumes, Socrates and A Day in Athens 
with Socrates, have gone through many editions, and will doubtless 
remain in active demand. These little books, doubly attractive 
through the picturesque and well-chosen form of their contents, 
and the inexpensive yet desirable style of print and paper, are 
doing admirable service in the cause of the highest and best liter- 
ature. The translation has great merit, being exceedingly clear, 
vigorous, and expressive, while its accuracy is vouched for by leading 
Greek scholars. This is an admirably practical way of doing an 
admirable work. ‘The series is specially adapted for introduction 
to classes and for regular work in schools and reading clubs. 

From the same firm we have a new edition of Professor Botta’s 
Introduction to the Study of Dante. The historical side of the 
Divine Comedy, and the political associations and ideas of the poet, 
are set forth in this work with the skill of one familiar with the 
spirit and the history of Italy. The sketch of the life of Dante, 
which occupies 116 pages, presents, with much clearness, the point 
of view of the man; while the analysis of his great work, which, 
with liberal quotations from the most famous passages, takes up 
the remainder of the book, throws light upon many of those allu- 
sions which so often puzzle the general English reader. 

Carlyle says of the Divina Commedia, “ It is the soul of Dante, 
and in this the soul of the middle ages, rendered forever rhythmic- 
ally visible there.’? And again, ‘‘ All three (the Inferno, the Pur- 
gatorio, and the Paradiso) make up the true Unseen World, as 
figured in the Christianity of the middle ages; a thing forever 
memorable, forever true, in the essence of it, to all men. It was, 
perhaps, delineated in no human soul with such depth of veracity 
as in this of Dante’s; aman sent to sing it, to keep it long memo- 
rable.”’? And this true Unseen world, as Dante himself declared, 
was not a future or imaginary world, but the world of spiritual 
struggle and victory, as real and present a strife as the struggle for 
daily bread. ‘‘ Literally, the poem treats of the state of spirits after 
death ; but allegorically, it signifies the present hell, in which man 
does either right or wrong in his pilgrimage on earth.’’ Our own 
Lowell says that ‘*‘ the divine faculty is to see what everybody can 
look at.’’ Dante, gifted with ‘‘ the vision and the faculty divine,’’ 
sad, stern, neglected in life, holds a high position among the great 
moral teachers of the world. Professor Botta’s modest volume is 
a valuable aid in the study of a great work, made difficult by 
involved symbolism and extraordinary depth and intensity of 
meaning. D. H. R. 

Redding, Conn. 


Socrotogy. By John Bascom. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 264. 

Mr. Bascom has added materially to an already enviable repu- 
tation in this volume. His courage of independence is as marked 
as the absence of all crankiness which too often mars all such 
works ; his scientific method of treatment is in marked distinction 
from the too common slavery to the philosophical; his knowledge 
of society and the intricacies of actual life stands out in bold con- 
trast with the too general ideally impracticable views of life taken 
by theorists. He makes no pretense of having studied every phase 
of the subject, but shows that he has mastered what he has studied. 
The chapter on customs is worth the price of the book, because of 
its freshness and the light it throws upon many questidns in soci- 
ety, church, law, and fashion. As it is impossible in our space to 
give a creditable review of each chapter, we select this on custom 
and confine ourselves to that. 

Mr. Bascom succeeds admirably in discussing things as they are 
without making them less free or complex than they really are. 
Custom is one of the directly formative forces in society. Of the 
five agencies,—custom, laws, economics, religion, and ethics,—that 
organize society, custom presents phenomena more variable, more 
vague in outline, with greater diversity of motives than any of the 
others. At the same time they are more simple, elermentary, per- 


vasive, and fundamental. A custom is any usual method of ac- 
tion defined and enforced by the tacit assent of the community, or 
of the class to which it belongs. Its enforcement lies in the feelings 
of those whom it concerns, and its implied purpose is the regula- 
tion of joint action and intercourse. The chapter treats of social, 
religious, and civil customs. Social customs are those which per- 
tain to the family, to classes, and to geveral intercourse; religious 
customs are rites and observances; civil customs appertain to eco- 
nomic action, to methods in civil procedure, and to law. The en- 
tire record of human growth may be traced consecutively in the 
household, and every gift of enlightenment has crossed itsthreshold 
with new blessings. Social customs which define and maintain dis- 
tinctions between classes are often the most formidable obstacles to 
human progress, making almost invincible barriers to individual 
movement. Manners are social customs which establish fashions 
which sometimes make society sparkling and attractive, a lake 
alive and rippling under sunshine, and sometimes weight it with 
trappings that are excessively burdensome. 

Religious rites are definite and authoritative, ordered under the 
immediate direction of the servants of religion; religious observ- 
ances are more free and personal, are duties intrusted to the in- 
dividual,—they rest with the individual rather than a priesthood. 
Baptism is a rite, the regard for the Sabbath is an observance. 

Civil customs are economic, constructive, and legal. The civil 
law guides itself by the customs of trade, and adopts them as an 
essential part of the facts. Constitutional law begins in custom, 
international law is customary law. Customs are the earliest, sim- 
plest products of the organic tendency in society; standing for the 
lines of least resistance in the combination of social forces. Social 
customs are largely a matter of feeling, and are intrusted to wo- 
men. Customs spring up spontaneously in the realm of feeling; 
laws arise slowly in the realm of reason. Common law is the 
foundation of statute law. 

We rarely find a book that treats every phase of every subject 
with as much vigor, freshness, and good sense as this author has 
put into the consideration of the most difficult problems that can 
be treated. It is a hundred fold easier to treat of plants, animals, 
natural or mechanical forces, than of men in their governmental, 
economic,.religious, ethical, and social relations. 

We honor Mr. Bascom’s judgment, respect his good taste, and 
admire his skill, as exhibited in these pages. 


By Dr. Franz von Reber. 
New York: Harper & 


History or Art. 
Translated by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
Brothers. Cloth, 743 pages, 8vo. 

This valuable volume contains 422 illustrations and a glossary of 
technical terms. Author and publisher have spared no pains in 
presenting an exhaustive, reliable, and entertaining history of the 
period of medieval art, giving a philosophical treatise on the fun- 
damental differences between the various groups of architecture 
aud their dependence upon each other, and upon the characteristics 
of the peoples among whom they were developed. As a study of phi- 
losophy, the work is almost as valuable as it is as a study of art, and 
the light which it throws upon history is as effective as that which 
it throws upon esthetics. Mediswval art was the direct outgrowth 
of Roman Hellenism, and Christian art, especially in Italy and 
the western provinces, was a debasement of the Roman; but in 
eastern empires it had a more independent and artistic character, 
Byzantine readopted oriental elements, and became in a certain 
sense national, combining with it a very considerable technical 
ability; and after the seventh century, Byzantine work was the 
finest throughout Christendom. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Byzantine tendencies affected only the court life rather 
than the people, because the classic style of the Roman era in its 
decline was better adapted to the civilization of western Europe, es- 
pecially Germany, than oriental art. It is a highly interesting 
study, with many revelations of importance,—the way in which 
architecture, painting, and sculpture influenced and failed to influ- 
ence the various classes in society in each ef the nations of western 
Europe. ‘The insight given to the homes, society, and court circles 
is enjoyable. 

It was not till the middle of the tenth century that we see evi- 
dences of independent activity, new forms supplanting those 
which had previously reigned. It is a question for a philosopher, 
to show why architecture was the first to feel a thrill of new life, 
while painting aod sculpture were the last to free themselves from 
subordination. There was greater evidence of advancement, more 
success in creation, in the eleventh century than for one thousand 
years previous, and Germany became as prominent as any European 
nation in artistic as in political respects. A century later, mediw- 
val art found its most brilliant and important expression in north- 
ern France; here, also, architecture was far in advance of its sister 
arts. The influence of art, especially of architecture, upon relig- 
ion, and of religion upon art and architecture, is quite a study, and 
the transference of artistic activity from the monks to the laity had 
a surprising influence upon architecture, removing hieratic limita- 
tions; and it is not easy to express the depth of feeling and classic 
beauty in sculpture that followed this transference. 

In the fifteenth century Italy secured pre-eminence, and a genera- 
tion of great painters, sculptors, and architects followed, presenting 
names that will live as long as the history of art is read. 

There are so many things for one to study in these later days that 
it is easier to know where to begin than where to end. But who- 
ever will take the time to read this work, while he may be neither 
connoisseur or critic, may at least be ever after familiar with the 
work art wrought through medi#val centuries, and most of us can 
well afford to give our ordinary lines of reading or some of our avo- 
cations a vacation, while we spend a season with this philosophic 
study of the history of medieval art. 


Tue Book or Prant Descrivrions; or, Iecord of 
Plant Analyses. By Geo. G. Groff, A.M., M.D. Lewisburgh, 
Penn. : George G. Groff, publisher. Price, 45 cents. 

This valuable little book, prepared for the use of both teachers 
and students in botany, has eighty pages of blank forms to be filled 
out with the description of the plant under inspection, each form 
having a wide margin at the side with spaces for drawings of the 
numerical plan of the flower, and a longitudinal section, also for 
sketches of leaf, stamen, and ovary. ‘There are twenty blank pages 
for observations and drawings; a complete synopsis of botanical 
terms used in descriptive work, with their definitions; an outline 
for laboratory work; a list of subjects suitable for theses; signs 
commonly used in botany, and a tabular classification of plants. 
Sample copies for examination will be sent to teachers for ten cents 


each. 


By Henry Francis Lyte. 35 cents. 
By Sarah Flower Adams. 35 cts. 
Rock or Aces. By Augustus Montague Toplady. Price, 35 cts. 
My Fariru Looks Ur ro THEer. By Ray Palmer. Price, 35 ets. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. All handsomely illustrated. 
For a mere trifle Messrs. Lee & Shepard have done in miniature 
the same work for Easter sentiment and gift-making that they have 


Apipe Witn Me. 


NEARER, My Gop, TO THEE, 


always done in the larger works; and, although less elegant, these 
gems are more appropriate in many cases than the larger books. 


THe MEssaAGE Or THE BiuesBIRD. By Irene E. Jerome. 

Price, $1.00. 

SEE THE LAND HER EASTER KEEPING. 

Price, $1.00. 

ARISE, My Sour, 
to Thee.’’ Price, $1.00. 
GLADNESS OF EASTER. Price, $1.00, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. All handsomely illustrated. 

The man who can see one of these books and not think of some 
friend to whom he must give it is the next greatest wonder to the 
woman who can see one of them and not wish that some friend 
would give it to her. Lee & Shepard have distanced themselves in 
the daintiness, delicacy, and beauty of binding, engraving, and let- 
ter-press of these Easter volumes. We know how much this signi- 
fies; we know, also, that the facts justify the statement. We see 
no ground on which to decide between the volumes. The Mes- 
sage of the Bluebird we think the most unique, and probably ar- 
tistic; Charles Kingsley’s See the Land Her Easter Keeping is the 
most pensive, and is distinctively Easter; Arise, My Soul, Arise! is 
by far the most delicate in its Easter sentiment and in its binding ; 
while the Gladness of Easter crowns them all in artistic design, 
variety, and expressiveness of illustration. 


By Charles Kingsley. 
By the author of ‘‘ Nearer, My God, 


SCHONSCHREIBHEFTE FUR ScHULEN. Von Otto Miiller 

Halle a. S,: Otto Hendel. Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

The German writing books arranged by Otto Miiller and pub- 
lished by Otto Hendel at Halle on the Saale, have won an immense 
popularity in a very short space of time. This is owing to their 
real merit which has led to their approval and adoption by the Pes- 
talozzian Union of Germany. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will, on April 1st, publish the 
Adelphi of Terence, text, with stage directions by Henry Preble, 
instructor of Latin, Harvard College. 


In our issue of Feb. 24 a notice of Guizot’s His- 
tory of France, published by John B. Alden, New York, ap- 
peared in which the figures for the price of the set became trans- 
posed. Instead of $1.50 for price before March 1, it should have 
read $5.10. 


Tue price of the Scribners’ great art work, Cyclopedia 
of Painters and Paintings, has been increased from $100 to $150 
for the set. Although the third volume is but just issued, the entire 
special edition of the work has been disposed of, and no copies 
remain for sale. 


THE popular series of Lpochs of Modern History has 
now reached a sale of over ninety thousand copies. The publishers, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, announce the early issuance of a 
new volume in the series, to be entitled The Karly Tudors, dealing 
with the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., by Rev. C. E. 
Moberly, late of Rugby School, England. 


In May, 1887, Messrs. Ticknor & Co. begin the pub- 
lication of a set of handsome and convenient paper-covered volumes 
for leisure hour and summer-day reading. Among its successive 
volumes will appear some of the finest works of Blanche Howard, 

Edgar Faweett, E. W. Howe, Barrett Wendell, Virginia W. 
Johnson, and other famous authors. Price per volume, 50 cents. 
Subscription price, $6.50 a quarter. 


D? C. Hearn & Co., Boston, will publish, May Ist, 
‘* The Earth in Space ; a Manual of Astronomical Geography,’’ by 
Edward P. Jackson, A.M., instructor in Physical Science, Boston 
Latin School. This little book has been made as simple and per- 
spicuous as possible, to meet the growing demand for such a text- 
book in grammar schools. Numerous original cuts add very greatly 
to the ease with which principles, usually regarded as difficult, may 
be comprehended by young pupils. It has been submitted to the 
criticism of many practical teachers, whose suggestions have been 
of great assistance. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. make the following first an- 
nouncements for the spring season: American Literature and Other 
Papers, by Edwin Perey Whipple; Due North, by Maturin M. 
Ballou; The Confessions of Claud, by Edgar Faweett; Last Memo- 
rials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Samuel Longfellow, 
besides several other books destined to become popular. ‘The same 
firm announce as just published, Sons and Daughters, by the author 
of ‘* Margaret Kent’’; The Life and Works of Giordano Bruno, by 
I. Frith; Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men, by S. Arthur Bent, 
A.M.; Events and Epochs in Religious History, by James Freeman 
Clarke ; and The Course of Empire, by G. C. Wheeler. 


Tue first volume published by the director of the 
Warner Observatory at Rochester, N. Y., has been received. 
Its frontispiece is a spirited engraving of the building over which he 
presides, which combines in one both the observatory and the di 
rector’s dwelling. The book of seventy pages has several illus- 
trations of the instruments and the methods of their use, together 
with a catalogue of several hundred new nebule, discovered at that 
institution. Italso contains the Warner prize essays on comets, and 
those which drew the Warner prizes,—four in number,—on the Red 
Sunsets of the past three years. It has, too, a list of all the comets 
discovered, and the amount of prize money paid by Mr. Warner to 
each discoverer, ranging from $100 to $500 each, the grand total 
amounting (for both comets and essays) to $4,550. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Jesuit’s Ring, a Romance of Mt. Desert; by Augustus Allen 
Hayes; price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ——Realistic enemas 6: 
2 vols.; by James MecCosh, D. D., LL.D., Litt.D.—Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, 2 vols.; by Theodor Mommsen; translated with the 
author’s sanetion,and additions by William P. Diekson, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers; by James Johonnot. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Microscopy for Beginners; by Alfred C. Stokes, M.D.; illustrated. 
—Jess; by H. Rider Haggard.—From the Forecastle to the Cabin; 
by Captain S. Samuels. The French Principia, Part III.: An Intro- 
duction to Freneh Prose Composition; by Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
——Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine; by Laurence Oliphant.—— 
Springhaven; by R. D. Blackmore; price, 25 cents. —The Merry 
Men; by Robert Louis Stevenson; price, 15cents. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 4 

A Synopsis of the Nature and Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics; by 
L. H. Luce, M.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. i 

The Golden Legend, Part I.; by Henry W. Longfellow; with Notes 
by Samuel Arthur Bent, A.M.; price, 15 cents, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

Seven Easter Lilies; by Ella M. Baker; price, $1.25.——Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co 

The Hornet's Nest; by Edward P. Roe; price, 25 cents. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The Elements of Geometry; by Webster Wells, S.B. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. ’ 

Co-operation in New England; by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D.; price, 
75 cents. Baltimore, Md.: American Economic Assoc. : 

English Prose and Prose Writers; by Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. ; 
price, $1.50.——The City Youth; by J. Thain Davidson, D.D.; price, 
$1.25. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, For sale in Boston by 


C. H. Whiting. 
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COMPLAINING MARCH. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 


March, if you'll bush a moment 
Your shrill, wild voice, you'll hear 
A silvery bluebird piping 
Within your very ear, 
And streams that know about the spring, 
In spite of all the clouds you bring. 


You ery for pleasant weather, 
For warmth and sunny light ; 
You wail because of winter, 
But he has taken flight ; 
With driving sleet you pelt the hours. 
Be still, and you shall know of flowers! 


You'll feel the buds’ quick heart-beats, 
Which still in prison you hold,— 
They sorely long for freedom, 
But fear your blighting cold,— 
And, with a glad thrill ’gainst your breast, 
The homebound swallow’s airy crest. 


Pray brush away the wind clouds 
That dim your sight, and look 

Where crowds of happy cowslips, 
A-stirring by the brook, 

And alder tassels show their gold, 

And reeds, like soldiers tall and bold, 


Equipped to march for summer, 
ane their green flags unfurled ; 
And, by the brown hedge hiding, 
Eyes bluest in the world 
Are ready any morn to ope, 
If you should smile and give them hope. 


Oh, souls like yours full many 
On this old earth there be, 
Who will not cease complaining 
Even long enough to see 
The very gifts for which they ery, 
Close, close within their pathway lie. 
— The Congregationalist. 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ALUMNI. 


As briefly announced in our last issue, the bien- 
nial reunion of the Bridgewater Normal Association 
was held at the United States Hotel, Boston, on 
the evening of March 4th. As is usual with the 
gatherings of this Association, the older graduates 
were as largely represented as the younger portion ; 
about one hundred and twenty-five members were 
present including ladies and gentlemen. On the 
right of President B, B. Russell, at the banquet 
table, were seated the two guests of the evening,— 
Hon, John W. Dickinson, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, and Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Among other distinguished gentlemen present 
were: Principal A. G, Boyden, Mr. Alfred Bun- 
ker, of the Quincey school; Mr. H. E, Holt, Mr. 
W. H. Ladd, of the Chauney-Hall school; Mr. 
George A. Walton, agent of the State Board of 
Edueation ; Mr. Thomas LH. Barnes, of the Bigelow 
school; Mr. Alonzo Meserve, of the Bowdoin 
school; Mr. H. L. Sawyer, of the Bennett school ; 
President J. Milton Hall, of the American Lusti- 
tute of Instruction; Mr. Edward I. Kimball, 
of the Chauncy-Hall school ; Hon. Warren T. 
Copeland, and Mr. T. A. Mead. 

President Russell, after extending a cordial wel- 
come, introduced Gen, Walker as the first speaker, 
who expressed great pleasure at meeting so many 


graduates of the most renowned and most ancient of 
the normal schools of the country. With great 
warmth of expression he commended the zeal and 
intelligence of the instructors in the Bridgewater 
Normal school, and paid a very high compliment 
to Professor Boyden, its principal. 

Secretary Dickinson carried them back fifty 
years, to the time when the public schools of the 
commonwealth were in a bad condition, and when 
there were as many of our children receiving in- 
struction in private schools as there were enrolled 
in the public schools. ‘The creation of a public 
school fund and the establishment of normal schools 
added strength to the reaction that set in, until 
now {0 per cent. of our children are in the public 
schools, and the people cheerfully support these 
schools with a voluntary tax. Mr. Dickinson 
closed his remarks by urging the teachers before 
him to remain loyal to the excellent methods they 
had learned of their a/ma mater. 

Letters of regret were read from Editor A. E, 
Winship, of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
from Chairman Horace E. Seudder, of the Board 
of Visitors. 

Principal Boyden called attention to the strong 
bond of union existing among the members. He 
believed that the Association of the sexes in their 


fluence in sealing this bond of union. 


greater enthusiasm and earnestness than at present. 
A gymnasium will soon afford the students excel- 
lent opportunities for developing the physical man, 
and a new telescope has been provided for the class 
in astronomy. 

After short addresses by several members, a brief 
business meeting was held, when the gathering 
broke up, to meet again next summer at Bridge- 
water. 


FREEDOM DAY.” 


The entertainment given by the Hooker School, 
Springfield, Mass., on the occasion of its 21st 
anniversary, was simply superb. Everything 
seemed to be pervaded with a spirit of harmony, 


which, together with the pleasant recollections of 
years ago from men who knew whereof they 
spoke, and the specially prepared program, ren- 


dered the occasion one that will long be remem- 
bered by those who were so fortunate as to partic- 
ipate in its enjoyments. 

The members of the School Board were present 
and made brief addresses, as did also Mayor May- 
nard, Supt. Stone, Rev. Dr, Buckingham, who 
was a member of the School Committee when the 
present building was first occupied, Rey. Mr. 
Brooks, and others. An interesting historical 
sketch of the institution was given by Prin. J. D, 
Stratton, who has been at the head of the school 
since the building was dedicated. When the 
building was first oceupied, there were only be- 
tween 600 and 700 children of school age in Ward 
1; now there are more than 2,200, Of the seven 
teachers who began to teach there with Mr. Strat- 
ton, only one, Miss Elizabeth P. Bigelow, is a 
member of the present corps of teachers. Two of 
the first teachers have since died,—Miss Carrie 
E, Crane and Miss Ellen F. Bartlett. 

The school has been a notably successful one, 
and there has always been a lively interest in its 
progress and the best of feeling between the teach- 
ers and the pupils and parents. ‘There is now an 
average of fifty or more pupils in each of the nine 
rooms of the school, which has been overcrowded 


preparation for teaching had exerted no small in-| have been very fully illustrated by means of charts, 
The school | pictures, drawings, models, real specimens, exper-' exhibit at Chicago decided that, owing to lack of 


now registers 204 pupils, and never has there been | iments, and the use of the microscope. The last funds, no exhibit will be made. 


during the last year. The program included reci-| FHDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
tations, declamations, compositions, readings, and 

music, in generous allowance. ‘The violin playing INDIANA.—Supt. A. M. Sweeney, of Dubois 
of the three young boys and a girl, with the piano | County, the unsuccessful candidate on the demo- 
accompaniament, was very creditable. The five cratic ticket for the state superintendency in the 
Marra sisters played together on the piano, organ, Jast election, has thought it necessary to issue tes- 
and two violins, and the crowning glory of the ¢jmonials in refutation of certain charges brought 
affair was the broom drill by thirteen misses, and against him. Mr, Sweeney is a Catholic, and was 
the military drill, in marching movements, by accused of diverting the funds in favor of separate 
fifteen boys. : Catholic schools, also of giving unjust preference 

Supt. Stone said, in the course of his remarks, to Catholic teachers, His evidence is satisfactory. 
that the school had reached what used tobe known! Tndiana deserves the sympathy of her sister 
as ‘‘ Freedom Day’’ in the life of a young man. states. Two more so-called normal schools are 
As a curiosity, he showed a bill which a Spring- asking for public support, and advertising exten- 
field schoolma’am made out in 1883 for teaching gively for pupils. These belong to the class that 
16 weeks at $5.00 a week. So thoroughly did all give ‘a thorough knowledge of all subjects in two 
enjoy themselves, that none seemed willing to de- years, at a total expense @f about $200, including 
part when the exercises for the day were over. | board, tuition, ete. 

Our Legislature has adjourned, and its sensa- 
tional escapades are a thing of the past. All ap- 
propriation bills failed. It is not yet known just 
|how much our state institutions will suffer. 

The teachers of Boston have had an apportunity| Pres. Jordan has been offered the presidency of 


this winter to listen to a series of valuable lectures , lowa University at a salary of $4,500. 
State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, 


Ilowa.—The committee appointed by the State 
Teachers’ Association to arrange for an educational 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


on physiology and hygiene from Dr. John B, Moran, 
the instructor in this department. These prvi, 


lecture given was upon Respiration and the Skin.| Prof, J, Wernli, of Le Mars, has opened a pri- 
The doctor's illustration of how we breath, and his! yate school for teachers. 
microscopic showing of the movements of the e//ia,' Hon. J. W. Akers will be a candidate for re-nom- 
were scientific and thoroughly prepared. Dr. ination before the Republican convention. The 
Moran s last lecture will be given March 19th, at other persons whose names have been mentioned 
10 0 clock, on the Nervous System. This lecture | jp connection with the State Superintendency are : 
will be of great value because of the careful prepa-| &, R, Eldridge, of Columbus Junetion ; J. Wernli, 
ration he has made to give the teachers what can-| of Iie Mars; C. M. Grumbling, of Mt. Pleasant; 
not be found in the*ordinary textbooks.  Dr.| yy, F, Arey, of Fort Dodge. 
Jeffries will give the closing lecture March 26th, on ‘ 
the Eye. We print the sub-topies of State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—Dr. Earp of Winfield conducts the 
Respiration.—Two principal objects,—(1) To sup-' Cowley Co. Institute. The only help f broad 
ply oxygen to the blood, (2) To expel carbonic acid. | ~. 
Organs of Respiration: Lungs, Air-passages, Vessels | Will be lecturers. The force of instructors assures 
of the pulmonary circulation, and bones, muscles, | a good institute. 
and cartilages. describe Larynx—Trachea—Bron- S se ; 
chi—Air cells ; Anatomy and Punctions of Lungs; t received Renereus 
Pleura: Cilia: Bronchitis: Pleuritis; Pneumonia’ | eatment at the hands of the legislature just ad- 
had are the lungs never empty ? Explain mechan- | journed. A new wing is to be built, at a cost of 
ieal action in respiration. Frequency of respiration. | $25,000, The usual appropriation for librar 
Quantity and constituents of the air we breathe. ys 
Changes that oceurim breathed air. Changes in (1) 7, gives, for the next two apres about $11,000. 
temperature, (2) moisture, (3) chemistry, and (4) vol-| +4 most encouraging thing about it is, that all 
ume. Ventilation. The source of danger in air | votes in the progress of the bills have been unani- 
which ~ Orne breathed, How is its presence as-! mous, so far as heard from 
aisacaphere. Oneeg es of breathing such an Here are a few more institute items: Mitchell 
Vocal Organs.—Larynx ; Voeal cords. Production | Co-, June, Profs. Clarke, McLaren, and Monroe; 
of voloes. Causes of variety in pitch. What is| Montgomery, July, D. E. Sanders and members of 
speech ? owels; Consonants. is fae r> N aha. / 
Skin.—Two layers, Epidermis and Dermis. Hair; August, Dr. W illiams and 
Nails; Pigment cells. What organs or parts found | 7TO! ™+ 44. Dalley 5 Neosho, August, A. Gridley, 
in the epidermis 2? What in the dermis? Sweat Jr.; Osborne, August, A. S. Olin and F, H. 
pens acon glands. Hygiene of the skin.| Clark; Phillips, June, C. Y. Roop; Pottawatomie, 
3 ig, Clothing August, D. ©. Tillotson ; Reno, July, Profs. 
~ Cooper and Newton. 


— The Manual of the R. I. Institute of Instrue- 
tion has recently been published. It contaivs the 
lists of officers and members, and also the reecom- 
mendations of the Reading Circle Committee, as 
follows: Pedagogy, Supt. Tarbell; History, Mr. J. 
M. Hall; Literature, Miss Julia M. Darrow; 
Language, Supt. Littlefield; Geography, Mr. G. 
E, Church; Science, Mr. F. E. Thompson. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
_ MicutGAn.—The chemical laboratory of Mich- 
igan l niversity was partially destroyed by fire on 
the night of March 1. The cause of the fire is 
unknown, 
_ The laboratory of the Ann Arbor High School 
is to be lighted by electricity. 
Prof. W. H. Payne was one of the lecturers at 
a teachers’ meeting in Florida, last month. 
1e spring term of the Agricultural Coll 
g iral Colle 
REBATE opened Feb, 25, with about forty new students. 
Profs L.. G. Carpenter and Librarian Mrs. Mary 
Geo. W. Hall, St. Louis, says: took it} J.C. Merrill, both of the Agricultural College 

for indigestion and found it of decided advantage.’’ | were recently married. r 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


PUBLISH IN THE 


American Science Series 


BESSEY'S BOTANIES 


Advanced Course Introduetion price, $2.20 
Briefer Course. . " 1.08 


MARTIN'S HUMAN BODY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.20 
Briefer Course... 1.20 


Elementary Course . 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGIES 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.40 
Briefer Course. e “ 1.12 
Elementary Course . .80 


REMSEN’S CHEMISTRIES 


Briefer Course - Introduction price, $1.12 
Elementary Course . 


Newcomb & Holden's ASTRONOMIE 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.00 
Briefer Course . 1.12 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $1.80 
Briefer Course . 1,20 


sony of above sent, postpaid, for 
xamination, with view to introduction, upon recei 
of its price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
29 W. 23d St., New York, 


Price 50 cts. 


SS CHEMISTRY. === 


= SHEPARD’S INORCANIC CHEMISTRY, 
hough published so recently, has already been adopted PURELY ON ITS MERITS, in over one hundred PEAKERS 


and fifty colleges and schools, and is being strongly commended for its ki iti 
d fitty colleges good working qualities as well as 
for its aceuraey and excellent methods. ~Price, ae «82. Send for special circular, and pe for the reprint 
of a recent article in Lducation on * Chemistry in the High School.” 
REMSEN’S ORCANIC CHEMISTRY 
8 now used in many of the leading colleges of America. Five editions of it have been sold for the Engli 
market. It has been translated into German, and is now being translated into Italian. Price, ae Sia 


COIT’S CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC 


Has also a short system of Elementary Qualitative Analysis. It is already in use in a number of colleges: | HET. Advanced Speaker. With divections 


THE LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK 
8 adapted to any chemistry. It contains blanks for experiments ; blank table r the reacti ’ 
different metallic salts; and pages for miscellaneous matter. ‘Price, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The Very Latest! 


By E. 0. BRANCH, 


Author of the “ Hamilton Speaker.” 


i. Primary Speaker. Boards = 
I Boards,. . =O. 
Sunior Speaker. With instructions to 


Young Speakers. Cloth, . . . 


to Speakers, and an appendix of words 
often mispronounced. Cloth, . . 


Selections are made from the works and speeches 
of George William Curtis, Bret Harte, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Talmage, D. W. Voorhees, John 


— OF 


SUMMER SESSION 


THE — 
MONROE C OLLE G ORATORY, pleces aie Sil that the 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres't. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the Presi i oi i 
e cou \ mbri Si resident in voice culture, physical traini 
our drill, rendering, and analysis. Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literat ure bea ne By 
All pupils will have daily drill with the president. For further information or circular, address ; ii 
L. M. SAUNDERSON, A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION, —July_ 5th to Aug. 13th.—]3th SEASON, 


pia D. Long, Schurz, Dr. Swing, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Beecher, and many other living writers and orators. 


* We know of no work of its kind before offered 
the public which can better meet the w: ta Of the 

ie whieh Wants 
student.”’— University Quarterly. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


A full line of miscellaneous and school books 
always in stock. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


ANN ARBOR,) 


WANTED, | 


Ina first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of | 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N, E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive ; 

‘ se ans 9 
MICH. practical. bei Unit > of Mich igan 
mek. a, dapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Teachers, and all classes of students. ivr Facilities unexcelled. “Send for full descriptive cireular to 


JOHN BISCIITEL, Sec’y, 1127 Girard Philadelphia, 


NEW ENGLAND Education, 


B 
BL 

| 3900 fine Oregon Arrow Heads. 


9 Bond Street, . New York. 


WHO WILL JOIN 


“LOOMIS SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY ” fo sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept. 5? To ae 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers, Weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentiemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. For cireulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Buildings. 


AD Land’s ” Cretaceous and Tertiary F ils. 
Hills Cabinet Minerals. 


X Indian War Implements, ete. 


llustrated Catalogue free, 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 
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Mar. 17, 1887. 


institutes will be held as follows: Sparta, Kent 
Co. ; Coopersville, Ottawa Co.; Holly, Oakland 
Co. ; West Bay City, Bay Co. ; Douglas, Allegan 
Co. ; Concord, Jackson Co.; Battle Creek, Cal- 
houn Co. ; Amanda, Macomb Co. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—It is likely that there will be 
some important changes in the university faculty 
the coming year. Prof. Thomas Peebles will re- 
tire from the chair of Philosophy, and his place 
will probably be filled by Rev. Clay MacCaulay, 
a graduate of Princeton College. 

Institutes will be held on the 21st, at Wadena, 
Norwood, Kasson ; on the 28th, at Detroit, Glenco, 
Winona. 

The schools of Red Wing closed March 18, for 
a two weeks’ vacation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

New Bedford.—The School Committee recently 
established military drill as a prescribed study in 
the high school. For five years the boys of this 
school have had an independent company of cadets, 
which has been drilled by a military instructor 
provided by the city, and has aequired an enviable 
reputation for efficiency. For two successive years 
the squad has been the winner in a competition 
with the cadets of Taunton and Fall River. The 
recent action of the Committee is designed simply 
to give the company a legal status, as their pre- 
vious position was unwittingly a violation of law. 
Under the new plan the company will probably 
be enlarged to a battalion. 

The present winter is one of considerable 
rofessional activity among the teachers of New 
3edford. The Swain Free School offers two 

courses, in the English Language and in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, with weekly or bi-weekly 
lectures, which a large number of the teachers 
are attending with great profit and interest. 
An enthusiastic group, also, is busy with practical 
work in zodlogy, as the season permits, under 
Mr. A. C. Boyden, of Bridgewater, who devotes 
his Saturdays to their service. There are several 
local groups following lines of professional and 
more general reading, and not a few are working 
singly in special lines of self-education. But per- 
haps the most interesting feature of educational 
progress is the series of public meetings held about 
once a month in the high school hall under the 
auspices of the Chautauqua ‘Teachers’ Reading 
Union. In these there is, first, a principal address 
and then a discussion of the subject by other speak- 
ers. In these the general public show unusual in- 
terest. The addresses thus far-have been by Ray 
Greene Huling of the high school on ** Professional 
Reading,’’ by Dr. F. B. Gummere of the Swain 
Free School on ‘*‘ Elementary Instruction in En- 
glish,’’ by Andrew Ingraham of the Friends Acad- 
emy, on the ‘‘Geometer’s World,’’ and by Dr. T. 
W. Bicknell of Boston, on ‘* Books as Edueators.’’ 
During the present week Henry R. Lang of the 
Swain Free School, speaks upon ‘*‘ The Object and 
Method of Modern Language Study,”’ and in April 
an address is expected from Prof. Caskie Harrison, 
of Brooklyn, on **‘ The Theory of Method.’? The 
audiences are frequently large, and in the discus- 
sions leading clergymen and members of the bar 
unite with the teachers in forming and expressing 
an intelligent public opinion on educational matters. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Good Work Appreciated.—N. L. Bishop, super- 
intendent of schools of Central District, Norwich, 
having completed his tenth year in office, the 
teachers of the district visited him and his wife at 
their pleasant home on Spalding street, Saturday 
evening, March 5, to properly celebrate the event. 
The surprise over, and the party having been 


part a history of Mr. Bishop’s connection with the 
‘district, and in part a holding of the mirror up to 
nature, reflecting the amiable characteristics of 
the superintendent in a very flattering and amusing | 
manner. The concluding stanza, a quotation from | 
Miles Standish, was read by Professor Butterfield. 
At its close a Rogers’ group, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?’’ mysteriously appeared, 
and was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Bishop by 
Professor Butterfield in a pithy and pertinent ad-, 
dress, which eloquently voiced the esteem and | 
good will of the assembled teachers. Although | 
genuinely surprised, Mr. Bishop was in no degree | 
dismayed by this second friendly ambush, and fit- | 
tingly expressed his appreciation of the spirit | 
which it indicated. A well-ordered collation, fol- 
lowed by an hour of social enjoyment, comple- 
mented the pleasures of the evening. During the 
decade just completed the schools under Mr. 
Bishop’s charge have steadily advanced until at 
resent Norwich schools stand in the first rank. 
The harmony, enthusiasm, and progress of the 
corps of teachers under his care indicate the spirit 
of leadership and inspiration which animates their 


supervisor. E. A. F. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Speaker Carlisle entertained in Boston. 

-— Earthquake shock at Marseilles, France. 

— Pork butchers in N. Y. City on the strike. 

— De Lesseps and Bismarck consult at Berlin. 

— Dissolution of Italian Parliament probable. 

— Rumored attempt to assassinate the Czar of 
Russia. 

— Seven hundred Italian troops en route for 
Massowah. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher eulogized from 
many pulpits. 

— Reported confession of one of the Cook Co, 
(Ill.) ‘* boodlers.’’ 

— Stanley was at Simmonstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, March 8, 

— An outbreak by Indians and half-breeds in 
Dakota is apprehended. 

— Great excitement prevailed in the Chicago 
wheat market last week. 

— The coopers’ strike in New York City has 
resulted in complete failure. 

— Fatal collision on the Northern Pacific rail- 
road near Wheatland, Dak. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies refused to 
abolish the duties on cereals. 

— Hon. Eben F. Pillsbury died at his home in 
Allston, Mass., last Monday. 

— New York Socialists celebrate the 16th anni- 
versary of the Paris Commune. 

— Twenty thousand Anarchists attend the 
funeral of Mrs. Neebe at Chicago. 

— Dauntless and Coronet started on their three 
thousand-mile ocean race last Saturday. 

— London papers give many columns to com- 
ments on the life and death of Mr. Beecher. 

— Capt. James B. Eads, the famous engineer, 
died at Nassau, Bahama Islands, March Sth. 

— Sad accident on a branch line of the Boston & 
Providence railroad. ‘Thirty-five killed; many 
wounded, 

— The Nicaraguan Government declares the 
United States has no right of control over the pro- 
posed canal, 

— Brigadier-General Greely has received his 
commission as chief signal officer, to succeed the 
late Gen. Hazen. 

— All hands on board the British steamer 
‘*Egypt,’’ which foundered at sea March 3d, were 
rescued by a passing vessel. 

— The Russian Government, and not the Ameri- 
can, is guilty of purchasing naval secrets from 
young Terry, chief draughtsman at Chatham dock- 


yard, England. 


heartily welcomed, a literary salad was intragluced 


During the week beginning March 28, teachers’ |in the form of a poetical composition. It was in | GENERAL LOGAN’S SECOND BOOK, 


General Logan at the time of his death had com- 
pleted his second book, ‘* The Volunteer Soldier 
of America,’ and it was ready for the printer. 
So soon as it was generally known that it was in 


existence, publishers from all parts of the country 


wrote to Mrs. Logan making offers for its publica- 
tion. Nota few called in person and used their 
best influence to get the work into which it was 
understood that the dead hero had put so much 
thought and strength and affection. It was his 
last and best tribute to the one interest he loved 
most,—the volunteer soldier. From Philadelphia, 
New York, and Chicago came publishers urging 
their special advantages, and pleading for the op- 
portunity to sell the book of the hour. Mrs. Logan, 
eager and anxious to do the best thing for the book’s 
future, talked with her friends and compared the 
offers of the various publishers. It transpires that 
an enterprising Chicago publisher, Mr. R. 8S. Peale, 
has secured the prize, and has given to Mrs. Logan 
the same terms Gen. Grant received for his Mem- 
oirs. Mr, Peale is of the firm of R. 8. Peale & 
Co., of Wabash avenue ; he is a young man of push 
and sagacity, and his triumph over the best known 
publishers in the United States is a matter of con- 
gratulation to the Chicago public. Mrs. Logan 
favored his offer because she preferred the book 
should be published in Chicago, and also from the 
fact that Mr. Peale controls the largest subscription 
organization in the country. ‘The-work is destined 
to have a notable fame. It is a history of mili- 
tary education in this country, exhaustive and re- 
markable. General Logan has reared his lasting 
monument in this effort for the beloved volunteer 
soldier. It will raise the prestige of the citizen 
soldier to the higher plane, where General Logan 
always insisted his pedestal should be. It is to be 
illustrated in the full sense of that term, and will 
contain many pictorial reminiscences of historic 
battle fields. Mrs. Logan’s interests are well 
cared for in the contract. She receives two-thirds 
of the profits of the book, and will be fully pro- 
tected in every respect. The manuscript gives 
every evidence of the most careful preparation, and 
it would seem that General Logan must have had 
some knowledge of the fact that he was doing his 
last service for the soldiers when he wrote this 
wonderful story of valor and fortitude and heroism. 


THE SARATOGA NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
oF METHODS and STEIN’S SUMMER ScHooL 
OF LANGUAGES issue as tempting a program as 
the most fastidious teacher, scholar, or specialist 
ean ask, Charles F, King, the pioneer in this 
work in summer method schools; Thomas M. 
Balliet, without a superior in practical school 
science ; Walter S. Perry, the prince of art teach- 
ers; Walter S. Parker, one of the most popular 
of the Boston masters; and Prof. Sigmon M. 
Stern, famed for his success in language teaching, 
are the managers of this enterprise, that presents 
twenty courses of instruction, with instruction by 
all these managers, also by Prof. W. H. Payne 
(two weeks), Robert C. Metcalf, Dr. Eugene 
Bouton, H. W. Shaylor, Alex. E. Frye, Sarah L. 
Arnold, Mary A. Spear, ete. 

Saratoga needs no commendation, and the vari- 
ety of attractions can only be understood by a 
study of the program, which can be had by address- 
ing either of the officials, but especially Walter 8. 
Parker, Reading, Mass. 


FORTUNE’S FAVORITES 

are those who court fortune,—those who are always 
looking out for and investigating the opportunities that 
are offered. Send your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and they will mail you free, full particulars 
about work that you can do while living at home, wher- 
ever you are located, and earn from $5 to $25 per day 
and upwards. Capital not required. You are started 
free. Bothsexes. Allages. Some have earned over $50 
ina single day. Allis new. 


THE PROMOTION 


Of first-class, experienced teachers who hold good | 
positions, but desire a‘larger salary.is aspecialty with | 
the N.E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Of the many whom 
this Bureau has promoted, five men and five ladies 
now hold the positions with increased salaries: the 
men, $250, $300, $900, $1100, and $1200; the ladies, 

200, $300, $400, $500, and $600, above their former 
salaries. There is a larger demand for this class of 
teachers than ever. For blank forms of application 
and circulars, apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


S.S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - - + + Chicago, Hll., 
Author of ** New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887, 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
ramatic ers. Send for Circular. 


ESSAYS 


EDUGATIONAL REFORMERS 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 


This standard work should be in every Teach- 
er’s Library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Reading Circles supplied at special rates. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Books which Teachers must Have. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M.B. ©. Slade. 


Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, ete., for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 50 ets. 

EXHIBITION DAY, By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 
board Exercises, ete., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol., 16mo, 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 

PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Motion Songs, 
etc., entirely new. Price, 50 cents. 

THE NEW DIALOCUES. Py ©. M. Barrows. 
1 vol., 16mo, boards. 27 Dialogues, new and orig- 
inal. Price, 50 cents. 

MANUAL OF CYMNASTIC EXERCISE 

sy Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
1 vol., l6mo. Price, 40 cents. 

NATIONAL KINDERCARTEN So NGS 
AND PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, Prineipal of National Kindergarten 
Normal Institute, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 

CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School and Home Entertainment, with additions 
by Oliver Optic. 1vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. For School and 
Home, with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt 


of price. 
Please address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


(CHARADES, Pays. KC. 


For School and Home Entertainments, 
Of which we have an Immense Variety and at Moderate Prices. 


| 


If You Want Books 
OF ANY KIND, 
Send to Us for Catalogues. 
We furnish GRATIS on application : 


Catalogues of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids. 

Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Hiome Entertainments, 

Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, also 
Standard and Minor Drama, includ- 
ing Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’, and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside and 
Franklin Square. 


Catalogue of Standard Works, 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Young’s New Juvenile Speaker, 


DESIGNED FOR THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. 


1 vol. 16mo, paper covers,. . . . price, 20 cts. 
ard covers,. .. cts. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 55 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Supplementary Reading. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Reader. Published monthly, 
32 pages. Illustrated. Three cents per copy. 


The Interstate Primer and First Read- 
er. By ELLEN M. Cyr. 140pp. Price, 25 cts. 
Little People: their Doings and Mis- 
doings. By Kare L. Brown. 48 pages. 

6 cents, 


When I Was a Little Cirl. 
HUMPHREY and others. 204 pages. 


Little Folks of Other Lands. 
P. CHAPLIN and Mrs, F. A. HUMPHREY. 204 
pages. 36 cents. 


By Mrs. F. A. 
36 cents. 


By FANNIE 


FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The Intermediate Reader, Published 
monthly. S2 pages. Illustrated. 3 ets. per copy. 


Cats, Dogs, and Yellow Birds. 
Each 64 pp. By INGERSOLL. 

Red~-Letter Stories. 
WHEELOCK. % pages, 36 cents. 

Easy Reading, Book of Birds, Birds and 
Fishes, Natural History, Book of 
Animals, tiustrated Primer. Six vol- 
umes, each profusely illustrated, large type. In 
red cloth, 15 cents each. 

Story of Soldier Fritz, and Noemi. “ne 
volume. 43 pages. 6 cents 


3 vols. 
isc. each. 


Translated by Lucy 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Crammar School Reader. Published 
monthly. 48 pages. Illustrated.  15c. per copy. 


The Travelling Law-School. 
MIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 116 pages. 


By BENJA- 
60 cents. 
How Success is Won. By Saran kK. Bouton. 

245 pages. 60 cents. 
Tales of the Pathfinders. 
GILMAN, 225 pages. 60 cents. 
Story Without an End, and The Palace 
of Vanity. One vol. 48 pp. 6 cents. 
Eyes Right. By ADAM STWIN. 332 pages. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Wonder Stories of Science. 
384 pages. 75 cents. 


By ARTHUR 


75 cents. 


Illustrated, 


FOR GRAMMAR and HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Plymouth and the Pilgrims. By Josern 


BANVARD. 303 pages. 75 cents. 
First Explorers of North America. By 
JOSEPH BANVARD. 334 pp. 75 cents. 
Pioneers of the New World. 
BANVARD. 280 pages. 75 cents. 
Southern Explorers and Colonists. By 
JOSEPH BANVARD. 306 pages. 75 cents. 


Standard Selections. By Jonn D. BILLINGs. 
60 cents. 


By Josern 


155 pages. 
Chips from the White House. By Jrrr- 
MIAH CHAPLIN. 5612 pages. 96 cents. 


Magna Charta Stories. 
MAN. 192 pages, 60 cents. 


Old Ocean. 
60 cents. 
The Story of English Literature. By Lucy 
CECIL WHITE, 366 pages. 80 cents. 

How We Are Coverned. 
DAWES. 423 pages. $1.00. 

History of the American People. Hy 
ARTHUR GILMAN. 668 pages. $1.00. 

Young Folks’ Histories of Rome, Creece, 
England, France, Germany. By CHAnr- 


By ARTHUR GIL- 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 221 pages. 


By ANNA LAURENS 


LOTTE M. YONGE. 5 vols. 90 cents each. 
Poets’ Homes. By Rk. H. Sropparp and 
others, 518 pages. $1.50. 


Sample copies mailed on receipt of the above prices. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street, 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave, 


8S. R. WINCHELL, Sec’y and General Agent. 
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~ Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 


uiet Observations. - 
Phe Romance of Invention. - - - - 
The Whole Truth ° 
A Manual of Oil Painting. - - . e 
The Twilight of Life. 


The History of Music. 2 vols. - - ° 
The Elements of Geometry. - 
Seven Easter Lilies. - - 


Ben Gilbert’s Victory. - - - 
The Adventures of Tad. - 
Chance and Luck - - - ° ° 
History of Mediaeval Art. - 
Introduction to Psychological Theory. - - - 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. - - . 
English Prose and Prose Writers. 

The City Youth. - - - 
The Good Fight. - ° 

Talks About Law. - - - 
Half Century in Salem. 


Forced Acquaintances. - - - - - 
History of Modern Philosophy. - - 
Realistic Philosophy Defended. 2 vols. - 
The Merry Men. - - - - - 
The Jesuit’s Ring. - - - 
Sociology. - - - - - - - - 
Story of Persia. - - 
Studies in Musical History. - - - - - 
Moloch. - - - - 
Use of Models. - . - - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE summer session of the Monroe College of 
Oratory, held at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, opening Tuesday, July 12,87, offers many 
attractions. C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., president, 
will be aided by an able corps of teachers in their 
special departments. Dr. Emerson will be present 
to supervise the exercises and to teach every day 
of the session. He lectures but once at the other 
sessions that advertise him. The president has 


been a disciple of Delsarte for more than sixteen 
years, and has found the method by which pupils 
may be trained to fulfill the Delsarte criterions nat- 
urally, not mechanically. The exact and scientific 
principles upon which the art of oratory is based 
have been formulated by the president and reduced 
to a system of training. 

The summer session is held to give teachers of 
elocution, students, teachers in the public schools, 
and others an opportunity to become familiar with 
this system. It aids in the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual, whatever his pursuit. The 
session affords special advantages to those inter- 
ested in physical culture, as a system of physical 
training will be taught, its principles explained, 
and the results demonstrated. This system has 
great advantages over the ordinary calisthenics in 
its results upon both the health and the grace of 
the person practicing it. 

Analysis will be taught by Miss Mary A. Blood, 
A.M. A knowledge and command of these laws 
are as essential for good rendering as_ those of 
grammar for composition. 

Instruction in English Literature will be in 
charge of Miss Laura M. Saunderson. These les- 
sons furnish much suggestive work for students 
and teachers. 

A course of lectures and readings will be given. 
Dr. Emerson gives a series of lectures upon Gesture 
and his original system of Voice Culture. ‘The 
voice work is most valuable to all who speak in 
public,as it is based upon thoroughly scientific prin- 
ciples, and corrects errors in using the voice, giving 
complete relief to those suffering from ‘* clergy- 
man’s sore throat.’’ Dr. Emerson will also lecture 
upon Bible and Hymn Reading. Other readings 
and lectures will be given by those well known to 
the public. 


ImpORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


' B. W. PuTNAM presents the most tempting pro 
gram yet issued for the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute for its eleventh year. There are 
twenty-four departments, with William J. Rolfe, 
of Shakespearian fame as president and instructor 
of English Literature, Lucy Wheelock of Chauncey 
Hall School in the Kindergarten, Prof. W. H. 
Payne and B. A. Hinsdale in Pedagogy, Dr. Will- 
iam B. Dwight of Vassar College in Zodlogy, Dr. 
E. J. James of Philadelphia in Civies, Dr. William 
A. Mowry of Boston in History, Prof. J. J. Hayes 
of Harvard College in Elocution, with no end of 
great names to sustain them. A course of eighteen 
popular lectures will be given free to the members 
of the Institute. 

Cottage City needs no praise or introduction to 
the reading public, though all may not know that 
Mr. Patnam has the best of accommodations for 
board, recitations, lectures, excursions, ete. One 
of the special features will be a four days’ excur- 
sion to Boston, visiting every point of historic and 
literary interest in Boston, Charlestown, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Cambridge, with a sail down 
the harbor, etc., this party to be relieved of all 
care and responsibility incident to travel by having 
a business manager and guide to escort them and 
provide for their comfort. Application should be 
made to Mr. Putnam at Jamaica Plain. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS will do well to in- 


vestigate the merits of Adams’s Solar Camera | - 


advertised in this issue. 


Author. Publisher. 4 
Wilson Cassell & Co, N Y, g2 00 
Collier 1 00 
Ellerton 1 00 
Naumaprn af 10 00 
Wells Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos, 
Baker I) Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Batley 1 00 
peer? 1 25 

Converse 1 00 
Proctor The Worthington Co, NY, 175 
Von Reber & Clarke Harper & Brothers, N Y, 00 
Rowne 1 75 

oe Dodd, Mead,& Co,N Y. 25 
Hunt AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 50 
Davidson “ 25 

unt 3 00 
Villari es 1 76 
Dole Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
Robinson Ticknor & Co, Boston, : 1 50 
Fischer Charlies Scribner’s Sons,N Y, 3 50 

Stevenson 1 00 
Hayes “ “ “ “ 100 
Bascom G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Benjamin 1 50 
Hamilton 1 25 
Praed J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 50 
Hicks & Clark Prang Educational Co, Boston, 50 


[From the New Haven Register, March 7, 1887 | 

Quick Work.—Thursday afternoon, February 
17, Mr. H. VP. Hubbard arrived home from 
Rochester, N. Y., where he had taken an adver- 
tising contract for over $100,000 from the famous 
Hop Bitters Company. In making it he had 
bound The H. P. Hubbard Company to con- 
tract for, and have ninety per cent. of the papers 
running the advertisements on or before March 10. 
Considering that February was a short month, and 
that the contract included every leading daily and 
weekly newspaper in the United States and Can- 
ada, this was an unusually shorttime. On figuring 
up this noon they find that they have closed con- 
tracts with 92 per cent. of the papers, and have 
three days to spare. There is probably no agency 
in the country so well fixed to handle business in as 
prompt a manner as this firm. 


Mr. M. FRANCIS, of Washington, D.C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. 
Mr. Francis will send the receipt and full, diree- 
tions by mail to any one for one dollar. Any of 
our readers that suffer with headache should write 
to him and get the receipt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— First lady—‘* So George is at Harvard now.”’ 
Second ditto—‘* Oh, yes; this is his second year, 
you know ; he has just entered the sycamore class.”’ 


— ALL MepicaL AUTHORITIES agree that ea- 
tarch is no more nor less than an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the nasal air passages. 

Nasal catarrh and all catarrhal affections of the 
head are not diseases of the blood, and it is a 
serious mistake to treat them as such, No con- 
scientious physician ever attempts to do so. 

It is held by eminent medical men that sooner 
or later a specific will be found for every disease 
from which humanity suffers. The facts justify 
us in assuming that for catarrh, at least, a positive 
cure already exists in Ely’s Cream Balm, 


— ** Well,”’ said one Chicago anarchist to an- 
other, with a sigh, ‘‘it might have been worse.’’ 
‘* Yes, indeed,’’ was the reply; ‘it might have 
been imprisonment with hard labor.’’ 


ADVICE TO MoTuERs.—M s. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Maintain a reputation for truthfulness, my 
son. It is of incaleulable worth. A man whose 
reputation for veraeity is unimpeachable can lie 
with impunity. —Boston Transcript. 


“Are You Going: to Attend 


— YOUR — 


COUNTY INSTITUTE ? 


Then send to us AT ONCE and learn how you 
can cover your expenses by taking an Agency 
for the Journal of Education and the American 


Teacher. 


Bia Pay 


mean business. 


and exclusive right of ter- 
ritory given to those who 
Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR ALL. 8380 a week and on ‘ 
Work aid. Outfit worth $5 and parteoulars 
ree. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


BEST LIFE POLIC 
Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low % 


as will PE 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


sees 


TRAVELER 


eee 


FY Original Accident Co, 


OF AMERICA, 


NSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=s 
graded in price by occupation; NOT 
’ FORFEITED by change of occupa- 


tion, but paid pro rata. 
ISSUES ALSO THE 


in the 


market. 
able, World-Wide. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


RMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. 


only 


and colleges, 


author. 


TO EVERY TEACHER sending 
20 cents to The Supplement Co., Bos- [ 
ton, Mass. for a sample copy of The 


Home and School Supplement, the 


illustrated educational maga- 


zine in America, we shall send, free, 
a book of 175 pages, filled to the brim 
with practical exercises and questions 


on all school subjects, suitable alike 


Eac 


Eggleston, Charles Darwin, 


Subscript 


yer? 


for clementary schools, high schools, 


h number of The 


Supplement contains a beautifully 


eneraved portrait of some prominent 


ion price, $1.50. 


NOTE.—Portraits and biographical sketches of “a 
Robert Browning, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward 


tev. KE. P. 


toe, Francis 


sret Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, George W. Cable, and Will Carleton, will ap- 
pear in the current volume. 


Mention this paper. 


SICKNESS a life-long 
the worst cases, 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 


time and thea have them return agua I mean aradical cure 
§ have made the disease of FITS, F ; 


Becanse others have failed is no reason for 
fot now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
9d Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure 
Addrosa Dr. HL BOOT, 188 Pearl Park. 


EPILEPSY or FALLING 
study. Iwarravt my remedy to cure 


0$1000, Appl 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western Colle e, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as | 
eceptress in Ladies’ Department. 


to Salary $800 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


SHORTHAND ght 


Mail or personally. 
r¥ations procured all pupils when compe’ 


i 
end for circular, -C. CHA 


FEE. Oswego, N, 


Have you examined Fisher’s Geography 
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A Medicine, Not a Drink. 
HIGH AUTHORITY. 


Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic bev- 
erage or liquor, and could not be sold, for use, ex- 
cept to persons desirous of obtaining medicinal 
bitters, GREEN B. RAUM, 

U. S. Com‘r Internal Rev. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 
Dear Sir—Why don’t you get a certificate from 
Col. W. H. W., of Baltimore, showing how he 
cured himself of drunkenness by the help of Hop 
Bitters. His is a wonderful ease. He is well 
known in Rochester, N. Y., by all the drinking 
eople there. He is known in this city, Cineinnati, 
New Orleans, New York; in fact all over the 
country, as he has spent thousands of dollars for 
rum. I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and Balti- 
more alone, and make thousands of sober men by 

inducing the use of your bitters. 
J. A. W. 


Prejudice Kills. 


‘* Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed 
of misery under the care of several of the best 
physicians, who gave her disease various names but 
no relief, and now she is restored to us in good 
health by Hop Bitters, that we had poohed at two 
years before using it. We earnestly hope and pray 
that no one else will let their sick suffer as we did, 
on account of prejudice against so good a medicine 
as Hop Bitters.’""—The Parents—Good Templars. 


Milton, Del., Feb. 10, 1886. 


Having used Hop Bitters, the noted remedy for 
debility, nervousness, indigestion, ete., I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is indeed gn excellent 
medicine and recommend it to any one as a truly 


tonie bitters. 


Respectfully, 
Rev. Mrs. J. H. ELLGOOD. 


Scipio, N.Y., Dee. 1, 1884. 

Tam the pastor of the Baptist church here and 
an educated physician. Iam not in practice, but 
am my sole family physcian, and advise in chronic 
eases. Over a year ago I recommended your Hop 
Bitters to my invalid wife, who has been under 
medical treatment of Albany’s best physicians sev- 
eral years. She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine. I believe she will become 
thoroughly cured of her various complicated dis- 
eases by their use. We both recommend them to 
our friends, many of whom have also been cured 
of their various ailments by them. 


Rev. E. R. WARREN. 


Cured of Drinking. 


** A young friend of mine was cured of an insa- 
tiable thirst for liquor that had so prostrated his 
system that he was unable to do any business. He 
was entirely cured by the use of Hop Bitters. It 
allayed all that burning thirst ; took away the 
appetite for liquor; made his nerves steady; and 
he has remained a steady and sober man for more 
than two years, and has no desire to return to his 
cups, and I know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.’’—From a leading 
R. R. Official, Chicago, Til. 


ELY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Cleanses the 


Head. Allays 
Inflammation. 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief. 


AY EVER A Positive Cure, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and ts agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Senses of 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 


to apply. 
stores, 25 cents, 
Propzietors, HOP 


| Strongest -and@ Best} 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— “Is the American Woman Overdressed ?” gives 
Mrs. Helen Campbell an excellent subject for a 
bright and well-written paper. which is deserv- 
edly given the place of honor in the March Brooklyn 
Magazine. * Queen Elizabeth and her Suitors” is 
another gossipy and entertaining paper, in which Mr. 
Edward B. Williams reviews the loves of England’s 
fascinating queen. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage tell his 
experience in smoking ** My First Cigar,” and Seaton 
Donoho relates several spirited stories in the third 
of his series of papers, “Stories and Memories of 
Washington.” The quaint religious customs adopted 
by the Tennessee mountaineer are graphically de- 
scribed by Wm. Perry Brown, and Herbert Hall 
Winslow tells a thoroughly American story in “ Old 
Man Daggs.” A sensible article is contributed on 
“ The Evils of Unequal Marriages,” by Edith Lang- 
don, which Wm. H. Rideing precedes with a narra- 
tive of ** The Boyhood of Clark Russell,” the famous 
nautical story-teller. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
discusses * The Servant Girl Problem.” Other papers 
treat of ** Turkish Women at Home,” “ Weisbaden,”’ 
* Young Men and Single Life,” ‘‘ Women in China,” 
the American Polite?’ ‘Our Familiar Say- 
ings,”’ ** Enterprise in Business,”’ while Mr. Beecher 
closes this number of rich variety and interest with 
four of his sermons revised by himself. The Brook- 
‘yn certainly gives its readers a great deal for their 
subscription of $2.00 a year. It is published at 130- 
132 Pearl Street, New York, 


— The Andover Review, for March, has able articles 
upon * The Poems of Emerson,” by Prof. C, C. Ever- 
ett; * The Mind Cure,” by Dr. J. H. Denison; ‘Some 
Principles of Church Development in Japan,” by 
Rey. EK. A. Lawrence; **Creation and Salvation,” by 
F. H. Johnson. Its editorials treat of ** Christianity 
and its Modern Competitors, I11.— Humanitarian- 
ism”; Dr. and Sacerdotal Rights”; A 
Plea for Future Progress,” which is a searching 
review of the recent action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board in assenting to the re- 
turn of Mr. Hume to his field of labor, and refusing 
to send Mr. Morse, who holds precisely the same 
theological views; *‘ Evangelism in Faneuil Hall,” 
reviewing the sermons recently delivered there by 
the evangelists, Rev. Messrs. Jones and Small, and 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, and revealing their peculiarities 
and the source of their power; * Philosophical Crit- 
icism, and German Theological Literature.” 


— The Overland Monthly, for March, contains sev- 
eral unusually notable sketches of features peculiar 
to its field. ** The Cattle ona Thousand Hills” is an 
admirable epitome of the subject of stock-raising in 
the southwest. The author touches on the questions 
of climate, of breeds and selecting the herd, of feed 
and range, ete. Another vivid and characteristic 
sketch is Dan DeQuille’s “The Perils of the High 
Sierras,’’—an account of the experience of his party 
in crossing these mountains. ‘Street Scenes in 
Mexico ”’ is also a life-like sketch describing sights 
and incidents of out-door life, especially that of the 
poorer classes, in the city of Mexico. These three 
sketches, all equally readable, but very various, 
form an admirable specimen group of the local 
sketches for which the Overland is so well known. 


— The article entitled ‘‘ The Feeding of Older In- 
fants and Young Children,” by Dr. L. E. Holt, Phy- 
sician to the New York Infant Asylum, in Babyhood 
for March, is designed to answer many of the per- 
plexing questions concerning the subject so often 
asked by mothers. The contents of this number are 
interesting and helpful. Mrs. Terhune, * Marion 
Harland,” has been obliged to give up the editorship 
of this magazine, finding that a pressure of literary 
duties made it impossible for her to continue that 
work. 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year. Babyhood 
Pub. Co., New York. 


— The contents of the March number of the New 
England Magazine are of a high order. Its leading 
article, which is in the Religious Denomination 
Series, is by Rev. E. H. Capen, D.D., President of 
Tufts College, and treats of the “ Universalist 
Chureh.” This number also contains a valuable 
sketch and a fine portrait of Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D. 
Arrangements have just been perfected whereby 
this monthly is authorized and chosen to publish the 
Doings and Articles of the Webster Historical Soci- 
ety, which is devoted to National Historical Work. 
Published at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. $3.00 a year. 


—‘ Our Neighbor Trees” is the fine frontispiece 
of the Woman’s Magazine for February. A sketch, 
—with portrait,—of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Fred 
Myron Colby, a poem by Mrs. Quinton, and a most 
able paper on “ According to Law” by Frances E. 
Willard, are among the excellent articles. Miss 
Kimball’s serial, *‘A Brave Battle,” follows the 
fatherless lad through many vicissitudes. This is a 
first-class home magazine. Mrs. Esther T, Housh, 
editor. Frank E. Housh & Co., Brattleboro, Vt., 
publisher. $1.00 a year. 

—The March issue of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Journal delights its many readers by giving a 
lengthy biography of *‘ Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 
pee egy with anecdote, and valuable for its por- 
trait; itis prepared by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. C. F. 
Holder has a valuable paper, ‘‘In the Coral Coun- 
try,” in which he proves conclusively that the coral- 
builder is not *‘an insect’ as the wonderful creature 
is popularly called. This magazine is $1.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop & Co., publishers. 


— The Magazine of Western History, for March, 
contains eleven valuable articles, and six fine illus- 
trations. The leading paper, by B. A. Hinsdale, is 
entitled “ Legislation on Compensation of Members 
of Congress.”’ Consul Willshire Butterfield gives us 
the second paper on ‘‘Milwaukee.”’ Captain Glazier’s 
Claim to the Discovery of the Mississippi is dis- 
cussed. There is also a very entertaining article on 
“Voyages and Explorations Leading to the Discovy- 
ery of California.’’ 

—The Unitarian Review. for March, discourses 
upon“ Harvard Divinity School,” ‘ William Henry 
Channing,” “ A Step Forward,” “ William Greenleaf 
Eliot,” * David Atwood Wasson,” “ Bon Voyage ”’ ; 


School,” An Apologue,”’ Critical Theology,” Lit- 
erary Criticism; Book Notices. This is a very able 
and interesting number of one of our ablest reviews. 

— Among the contents of the Academy for March, 
is an admirable paper by Principal William E. Mead, 
of Troy, N. Y., entitled ‘‘A Ten Years’ Course in 
Literature.” This course, which is intended for use 
in schools, devotes three years of study to the inter- 
mediate grade, three to the grammar, and four to the 
high school. Price per copy, 10 cents; $1.00 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

— The Swiss Cross, for March, has for a leading ar- 
ticle ‘‘ The Potter Scientist.” It tells in a delightful 
manner of the trials and disappointments of Bernard 
Palissy in his attempts to discover the art of enamel- 
ing pottery. The Swiss Cross is both valuable and 
interesting. Subscription price, $1.50a year. N. D. 
C. Hodges, Publisher, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 

— The Homiletic Review, edited by I. K. Funk, 
D.D., and J. M. Sherwood, D.D., and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, is a valuable monthly 
devoted to Religious Thought, Sermonic Literature, 
and the discussion of Practical Issues. The current 
issue is rich in fine articles. Price, $3.00 a year; to 
clergymen, $2.50. 

ner’s Magazine will begin in April the pub- 


— Scrib 
lication of the Thackeray letters, dated 1847 or there- 
abouts, which have been eagerly awaited. 


Editor’s Note Book: Memoriam,” **The Divinity. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


same, in California. $1475: 
emall; village schools, at $450 and at 86 
Teacher with knowledge of Kindergarten, 8500; Prece 
tress of small Academy, 8400; Woman Principal of Hig 
School in Illinois, 8600; Teacher of Pianoand English 
branches in private family, North Carolina. For Septem- 
ber, Woman Teacher of Piano and French, western col 
lege, 8700; of Vocal Music, 8700; Preceptress of first 
class western seminary, 8750. Twenty positions for | 
combinations of two or more of the following: French, 
German, Piano, Vocal 
Higher English THERE ARE) 
PLENTY OF PLACES for those who can PROVE them- 
selves worthy. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Calisthenics. 


| 
Geachers’ Agencies. 


incipal: 
Male Frincipals of two | w. D. KERR, Secretary, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
PATERSON, N. J., JAN. 26, 1887. 


16 Astor Place, New York City : 
«'My personal and business relations with the 


Union AGENCY 


Have always been pleasant and satisfactory. I have 
always received prompt attention, and do not hesi- 


Music, Elocution, Drawing, Paint | tate to recommend it to school officers as most reli- 


Respectfully, 
Cc. E. MELENEY, Supt. 


able and efficient. 


4: 


register for a good position next year. 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


HAVE already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. 


Now is the time to 


{ Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to increase their present salary, should not fail to send 

la postal card with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 
‘or some places filled by us see issue of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, page 77. 

weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have rece 


In a few 
ved from $5.00 to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, ana’Forticn, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su erior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fo Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


chers’ Age 
sem OF 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churehes. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best References furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TDOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen yoase expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. — 


(\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Normal Schools. 


EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free Y, 
B. W. PUTNA 


Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


592 z 


SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
O and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


611 tf 


FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. eacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


'PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
Prof. Geo. W. Ready, Vice President, Sedalia Uni- 
versity, Sedalia, Mo., writes: ** No Educational 
Bureau, to my knowledge, surpasses yours in prompt- 
ness, efficiency, and reliability. I can cheerfully 
recommend it.’ Send for circulars to 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


x 
NO FE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
eficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 

American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


EY CH 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms? Mrs. A. D. CULVER. 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For ensuing school year: Gentleman, vocal musie, 
college, $1200; gentleman teacher, French and Ger- 
man, private school, West, $1000; lady, music, pri- 
vate school, $1000; gentleman, military tactics, $1000; 
superintendent of schools, West, $1600 to $2000 (we 
are asked to recommend two geod men); also large 
number of other vacancies In high and private 
schools. BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 


Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Permit me to thank you for the many notices of 
vacancies which you have sent me of late. If Ido 
not get a good position, it will certainly not be your 
fault.”’ B. F. 8. 

Baltimore, Md. 


“T desire to express to he our satisfaction with 

the teacher you recommended to us for our primary 

school. She has nearly completed a year, and her 

work has been most satisfactory both to the com- 

mittee and community.” M. N., Sec. School Board. 
Cottage City, Mass. 


* You will be pleased to krow that every one seems 
delighted with Miss S., the teacher you selected and 
sent tome. She issure todo well. henever I want 
another teacher, you will be the man and yours the 
Bureau to furnish her.” D. Prin. 

Ridge Spring, 8. C. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
| 
* 
CREAM | | 
AN, Curso? 
Roce HE 
| 
| 
| H | 
| 
> 
| 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. | 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
Me. one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local ordcep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscies. All 
or $1.00, Mailed for price, 
| | 
For catalogues, address 
fo 
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SOME CURIOUS 
FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS, 


Johonnot’s Natural History Series 
ICTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


OF APPLETONS’ INSTRI 


The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History aaa 
che ve vs 1 is kind that the above volume has been added to the series 


* Its contents are of the same instructive character 
ude the series so popular and attractive. 


cessfully met the demand for reading-books of thi: 
as an intermediate book to follow “* Wings and Fins. 
and in the pleasantly-written style that have mé 


Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid, 
cents. Send for full descriptive cireulars. 


), APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Bostou, Chicago, Atlanta, Sau Francisco, 


Readers, heretofore published, have so fully and suc- 


to teachers, for eramination, at the introduction price, 40 
The Historical Series now in press. 


AGENCY FOR—— 

AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’S, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEipsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Lar re Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Business-Standard System 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


USING ONLY ONE 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


42 crs. 
18 cTs. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Wistl Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 
KReed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “ 100 GHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Series is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. — Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts, Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 
605 eow 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 
NEW DEPARTURES 0 the right way. 
NEW TEMS that systematize. 4 
NEW PLANS that can be safely followed. 
PUBLICATIONS that all teachers and pupils 
would delight to use, and about which none 
can afford to be ignorant. 
We would be pleased to send circulars on applica- 
tion. 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ul, 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


50 Pages. . 


n azig 


pted to any series of 


U0 


*s00L1d 10} pues 


Geographies 
pue 
qua 2 


Prepared expressly for school 


use and ada’ 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


-) use in Primary Schools, in connection w 


Raber’s 
Pencils 


Oldest and the 
Of aff Pencils. 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


And Schoot 
Supplico of Unequaled Quality. 


MLL STATIONERS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


Special Sampfes covet to 
Bducators. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


#berhard Saber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of up in Paris” ; Editor of George 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - 

Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - . a 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of - 1.2 


WOoD'’s OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00. as 
BOTANIST AND 0 

wre best Field and Forest Botany, 447 pages. 
12m0, %leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the be st 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, % leather. Price for ex- 
amination, $2.50. 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTE EN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WOoD’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 16% x 11%, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire nettin E knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, straps. and Wood’s Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WOOD'’s PEANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Wood's Plant Record. With King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Oo 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

12m0, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


$ 75 


- 1.26 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


‘liot’s Essays”; ete., etc. 
cloth, - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The N. Y. Independent says: * How to Strengthen 
the Memory,’”’ is an educational problem of the first 
importance, on which we have a thoroughly sound, 
sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. His methods are all philosophical and 
natural. They have been used time without end, and 
are methods on which bad memories have been made 
into good ones, and will continue to be as long as the 
human mind continues to be what it is.” 

M. L. HOLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING ~- IN 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for ~~ ylementary 
; th the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks 8 Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic.” 


fully 40 per cent. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 


can help “you to the BEST at a saving of 


Write for particulars, stat- 


ting how much you can afford to pay. 


Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


The Best Botanies. | CANTATAS FOR FLOWER TIME! 


eachers of Juvenile Singing Classes do not need 
a told of the intense faterest and enthusiasm 
which attends the bringing out of anew CANTA 
The following are new, bright, pretty, and easily 
given. Commence in time to prepare them. 


VOICES OF NATURE. Operetta.N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BAND. N. B. Sargent. 
NEW FLORACS FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 
Arranged by J. 
or Cadets icnic. 
MERRY COMPANY, Gas. 
Price of each book, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


The first two books are by a nature and music 
lover, who fills them with very sweet songs of birds, 
flowers, insects, ete. _Flora’s Festival, doubled in 
size, and with minute directions, will surely be a suc- 
cess, as will, in another way, the “ MERRY Com- 


PANY.” 


Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE, 
(40 ets., or $4.20 per doz.) by Rev. C. L. Hutchins, is 
cordially commended to all who wish a Sunday 
School Song Book of the highest character. 


Schools, Acndemies, and Seminaries are al- 
ways safe in adopting the carefully compiled School 
Song Books of Ditson & Co. e recommend for 
the higher schools, SONG GREETING (60 cts.). 
and ROVAL SINGER (60 cts.), for grammar 
schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), and for primar 
schools, GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGER 
(30 cents). 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


L. SMITH, 


J. 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, MAP CASES, 
AND SPRING MAP ROLLERS, 


of every description furnished. 


Send for Catalogues. 
eow 27 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - -. $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s 8vo, cloth, - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
8vo, cloth, - - 2.00 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 

Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 1.25 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, 

Appendixes to Ditto (1., 11., and IIT.) 
8vo, cloth, 
“Textbook of Mineralogy, &vo, cloth. 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


oN 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Merrill's Elementary Geography, 


By SANFORD NILES. 
THE GEM OF THE AGE. 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship, 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY. 


This system has become very popular. Write 


for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . . 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to MCGUFFEY’s REVISED READERS. ) 


By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Exchange 
Introduction Price. Price. 


25 15 
35 
42 25 


Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Lan 
tion Exercises ; German Lessons with ; 


Lessons and Composition; Transla- 
Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48 ©- 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow /C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
Geological, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEON WY, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 
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